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Can We Save America from Herself ? 

“To respond cheerfully this year easonal Western Power: 
exhortation “ Let nothing vi ‘ lis for conference to which 
either the detachment of a Drogen r the 


to ent total war would destr 


1 capitalist civilisation 
invited them, and to counter I tan pr sal The 
optumism of an ostrich. At Lake Success the for the “ de-militarisation 


¢ whether the United 
Assembly has dispersed, leaving the president fer to revoke the plans f erm German — psychologicull 


iV trom 
Committee of Three to pursue the receding army if the U.S.S.R.. on 


n id 1 disband “Turn As a French 
hope of an early Korean truce The great the Eastern Bereitschafien. The present temper 
majority of the United Nations would hav 


‘ riding 


e wel- however, of American opinion : ~aled even 
comed, and still would welcome. a general Far in the attitude of Mr. Acheson at Brussel 


els: he America’s European associat 
East settlement which would enable U.N. forces I 


demands, unconditionally. far greater Western cage The dic has not yet b 
to be extricated from Korea without excessive 


ot 


European “ preparedness.” General Eisenhower There are sinister 
loss of face or abandonment of principle. is to be provided with an army in which substan- of Tome 
Whether, in the process of negotiation. the 


indications 

ums up the nb wd of Congress a 
tial German contingents, with ifcwaft inits in fayour ol 
Chinese terms would have proved unreasonably attached, are cast for the aid to be that have got to stand and f 
high, there is no means of knowing: America’s How far the German peopl | f C we should use the atom bomb at 
refusal to discuss anvthing but an unconditional to accept this role, and what pr I discretion.” Co according to Tim 
cease-fire—which the Chinese regarded simply would demand for agreein cript the almost fatalist 
as. a trap—precluded any bargaining or chance of Germans remains 


‘no concessions.” The feeling 


ready 
itional showdow: Yet there are 
compromise. Mr, Entezam and his colleagues — yet have heard the last of op] n in tl unity still lef he United States 
have offered to go to Peking on a mission French Chamber to what 


of mediation; but, unless the U.S. administration to b 


. 1 
0 De t Da \ a\ wot bf 


© long ago that the Wall Street Fournai 
ecome, in the end, the re Ger arguing that to pil 
willing to accept Peking on the Security Vehrmacht. What we 
Council and to acknowledge its sovereignty 


I | F was the | 
hopeful way of seeking to resolve the East-We 
conflict, and was simply “an excuse for the lack 
t } IC iach 
Formosa, the Committee hree’s errand with the reservation t ther 7 if 


1 onl t h be of policy To determin 1 an arms rz 
seems likelv to be fruitless going back on the rearmame j 


Western Powers accept 


withhold from negotietion 1s merely to 
how impoverished one atesmanship 1s 


‘vent, the Brussels meeting would It is with such realistic elements in the { 


Equally forbidding are the prospects opened Germany, the conference might as well not be 
up by the decisions taken in Brussels by the held. In that 
Foreign and Detence Ministers of the Atlantic created a “ positior { strength.” States that British and French opinion must 
version of the present half-dozen weak even at lat | 

respect in Europe as head of SHAEF, is appointed ions into 


Pact Powers. General Eisenhower. who carned e hour, to secure an alhanc 

im army capable of challenging rere is sull scope tor diplomacy, still room fo: 
i, Supreme Commander of a Western European effectively the Soviet Union on land would be peace-making. But in the West—to which pri 
army which exists at the moment alm wt years, rather than months. The chance marily we must speak— 


i 


t entirely this depends on onc 
on paper: but the fore his dispose ing a world war in this desperate dilem- assumption—that Washington has not now 
be augmented not only by intensive Britsh and ma depends on immediate negotiations in abandoned hope of peace and is still 

French rearmament but by the inclusion of which the West remembers that the U.S.S.R. | striving to act 


t lieve it. It is the imperatiy 
German units. Is this irrevocable decision? cannot be expected to wait tolerantly for a new of the British and French Governmen 
iy mav conceivably still be the intention of the Wehrmacht invasion and the East reflects that endeavour to rescue America from herself 
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What Brussels Has Vone 


The decisions of the Brussels Conference 
have crystallised into SHAPE (Supreme Head- 
juarters of the Allied Powers in Europe) many 
of the contradictory plans and 
programmes of the last six months and more 
Briefly, the strategic to place 
naval and air headquarters in the United States 


confused and 


order-of-battl 


id to erect in Europe three regional commands 
Western, and Mediter 
neral Eisenhower 1s to com- 
regional groupings. He will 
in Western 
uo p in 
jritish and 
tationed for. the 
time beirg in their home countr He will 
are 


which, 


for Scandinavian 
kurope. G 


three 


ranean 
mand thes« 
have at his disposal all the troop 
ntly all 

contingents of 


Germany, appar French 


France and large 


other troops which may be 


also have German contingents which 
”» 


pro- 
pose 1 to consist of 
eventually 
than thi 

vick 


HW imnecans 


brigades, but 
can scarcely fail to be nauch stronger 
These German units are to be pro- 
1 alr support; if this means anything 


hat the German commande 


i wit 


will have 
groups of Allied aircraft placed at their disposal 
us to be further agreed that German 
s, though at present debarred from com- 
mand of German divisions 


he up 


luded tn 
military 


may be i 
hierarchy of Eisenhowe 
Lustly 
tion Board 


(nairman 


staf there is to be a Defence Produc- 
American 
nded to 


powers 


almost certainly under a 


which es obviously int 
acquire those supra-national econonn 
wider American control) which certain 
ind notably Britain, have refused to give 
to OEEC or to the Schuman organisation 

The High Commmssioners are now conveying 
to Dr. Adenauer substance of the Brussel 


decistens, and listening to hi 


coun 


trie 


the 
counter-proposals, 
even before it is known whether the Four-Power 
The, 


treaty” 


ire author- 
uch would 
Government effectrve 
Alhed 
Thus 


ready for 


Conference will materialise 
ised to offer a 
West 
uality of 


“ security 
give the German 


status, and transfor the 


troops of occupation into garrison Op 
that the Western Powers are 
1 kind which 


with 


it seems 


concessions to Bonn of they can 


pot later withdraw 
Ack nau 


Western Germany 


demolishing 
prestige in 
As an act of Western policy, 


whole standing 


this looks unpleasantly like a repetition of the 


bribery and concession: mail which led 


te such d result 


tro 


Mr. Truman Mobilises 


} 1 


] President's declarati 

Emergency we sued the 
had Defence ap 
tions which bring the total for the 
than $4 


estimate a 


veat 
times th 


beginning of t! 


billions, o hr 
the we veat 
will be needed a * services 
3.500.000 men 
this level, it wa 
should begin to operate 
mergency him br 
Defence 
These, together wit 
the 


powers ena 4 on 


‘ > 
on ket some month £0 


h new rm 


Product 
acquired under 

r ' 
Emergency proclamation, provide him wit! 


’ 
and more centralised authority than that 
enoved by President Roosevelt after Pearl Har 


lo 
Wi 


greatel 


bour them, he has 


Charles 


operate appointed 


on General Electric. 


pre siden! oO 


who was one of the directors of war production 
under Mr. Roosevelt. Apart from Mr. Wilson’s 
special post as Direcior of Defence Mobilisation 
it seems that Mr. Truman intends to work for 
the most part through existing Government 
departments rather than set up, as Mr. Roosevelt 
did, a complex of special agencies. 

Mr. Wilson's task is to expedite the war sup- 
plies authorised by Congress. But their pro- 
duction, it is will involve early 
diversion of manpower, plant and materials from 
civilian use, as well as unpopular taxation 
Mhe task for the Administration as a whole ts 
te curb the rapidly 
pressure 
last week 


clear, the 


inflationary 
the cos: of living reached a new peak 
by price and wage controls, and x 
ensure that war plants receive priority in labour 
and materials. The first controls—on auto 
mobile prices—have already met with protests 
from General Motors. The law requires wage 
controls in any section of the economy where 
prices are frozen, but if this process is to be 


increasing 


carried out in a piecemeal fashion, there may 
soon be serious anomalies and perhaps labour 
difficulties before America learns that, this time 
it cannot have both vast rearmament and civilian 
business as usual. The Emergency Declaration 
is only on: step short of an all-out war economy 
Agios Evstratios 

Grave words about political conditions in 
Greece that were spoken in London the other 
day by John Sofianopoulos are confirmed by a 
memorandum from the prisoners on the island 
of Agios Evstcatios. It is a bitter reminder that 
the Greek Government closed one concentracvion 
camp—-Makronessos—only to open another 

Recalling that there are nearly 3,000 prisoners 
on this barren little rock in the northern Agean, 
the memorandum—which is signed by the prin 
cipal members of this prison community 
that thew 


says 
number includes three generals and 
94 other officers, all of whom fought in the rank 
of E.A.M. against the Germans 
in exile since 1946, 40 writers 
29 101 


peasants 


and have liv 
and arti 
doctor: teachers, 302 
401 and 700 workers 
Against none of these people has any 


trade 


lawyers, 
union officials 
charge 
ever been preferred; all are exiled sine die and 
without trial or legal opportunity for defending 
themsely Most of ; 


in Senator 


the prisoners are Com 
McCarthy's sense, and 
include, for example, General Sarafis, a Veni 
sclixt Republican of the 
Commander-in-Chief of | 


munists only 


old hool wv » Was 
I A S nd K Stas 
Of the 
Lord Be vd 
Orr and others which we print on another page 
The memorandum f 

that S12 pris 
iffering from tuberculosis in various for but 


' 


ind 


Gavriclidis, the Agrarian party leader 


prison conditions the appeal from 


speaks eloquently om 


Agios Evstratios says 


ner ire 


we apparently fed on a starvation diet 


no kind of medical treatmen 


in South Korea 
Perhaps the 


Atrocities 
illuminating tact 


mosi 


shooting of cirviluaans—men, women and 


by South Korean police and othe: 
and by North Americat 


mand 1s that these 


Koreans under 
action to stop atrocit 
had to await the decent 
of the Northumberland 


British unt It 


humanity of the 
Fusiliers ina 


was a British Brigadier 


The Ne Statesman and Nation, December 23, 1950 


apparently on his own initiative, who forcibly 
stopped one batch of executions. 

Protests of a diplomatic kind are believed to 
have made their way to Washington. If so, 
their effect has been nil. The Syngman Rhee 
Government, which MacArthur hastened to 
bring back to Seoul within a few days of the 
Inchon landings, has not only done nothing to 
stay these atrocities; it has evidently encouraged 
and incited them Rhee himself has now 
idmitted that, of 391 civilians condemned to 

since October 1, 1950, 241 


death 1] -have been 
| 


execute but the real figure is probably much 
larger 

Phe worst part of the business 
which undoubtedly makes 


and the part 
the most 
impact on popular opinion in Asia—is that both 
the U.N. Commission in Korea and the Wes- 
tern commanders there have been so slow 
putting a stop to these atrocities. The 
which must be inescapable, at lea 
Asian opinion, ts that the West has been satisfied 
that they should continue. What is now required 
-and required at once if the reputation of 
Western troops in Korea is to be from 
universal for United 
Nations to take and enforce any decisions which 
may be necessary to remove the South Korean 
leaders from all positions of responsibility 


damaging 


ence 


saved 


condemnation—is the 


South-West and East Africa 


It 1s satisfactory that the United Nations, in 
considering the future status of South-West 
Afneca, should have decided to maintain its right 
© interest itself in this territory, and to continue 
even if discreet pressure—against 
South Africa’s annexationist policies. Althcugh 
it would be foolish to think that the danger of 
complete absorption by South Africa of this 


pressut ¢ 


territory and ts mative peoples is in any way 
past, there is some comfort to be found in the 
U.N.’s insistence that a commission should be 
formed which may receive appeals from the in- 
habitants. In this way, at least, the Hereros and 
other tribes will be able to make their complaints 
and claims audible to the outside world 
it remains for this commission to show that 
can influence Dr. Malan 
South Aircan Nationalists 

The 
an analogous 
EF asi 


nial Secretary 


effectively and 


has lately 
decision over the 

Africa. Mr. Griffiths, the 
told the House ol 


British Government reached 


consttuuonal 


‘ 


future o (olo- 
ommons last 
firm i 
© continue to exercise their ultumate 
the East African 
couraging all reasonable freedom of acti 
local government This 1 
ment— provided always t 
the 
which are the governments ol 
settlers heavily outnumbered by native 


week that it was the Governmen 
tion 
trol mn territorics, while 
ym by 
welcome 

hat “the 
vernments 


irececon local Qi 


+ handful of W 


given to 


peopic 
who enjoy no genuine rights of self-government 

is not to be interpreted in such a manner as 
© continue to obstruct the political development 


of the Africans in these territories 


Proteins and Peron 


Whether the Christmas 
turkey or is sparsely graced with rabbr 


board groans with 


; dimers 
this vear will have the uncomfortable reflection 
the meat ration is to be 


L 


that, a week hence 





Ti Nie 
hilling, of which tw 
be canned. It 


tor a renewal of the 


reduced to a opence-W wth 


will arguable that negotiations 
comtract 


Argentine 
nore adroitly conducted on the 


meat 
mught have been 
: side 


continue supplies temporarily 


sritish Had we accepted Peron’s offer to 
yn the basis of last 
year's price, on condition that the new price, il 
and when agreed 


Mr. Webt 


, , 
Muiate Digger SLOCKS 


would 


night at least have been 


yperate retrospecuively 


able t 
But ther 
much chance of bridging the 
between the British offer of £90 and 


Oo 4ccu 


Than Ne now Aas 


nmhever Was gap 
Argentina's 
£140 a ton. If Peron 
finds difficulry in disposing elsewhere his meat 
surplus, 


exorbitant demand tor 
Argentina’s figure may in t end bh 


reduced; but, im the meantime cts for 


Britain's protein intake are bleak. Supplies avail 
Uruguay other non-Argentin 
sources are limited, and there wall not be 


home-killed meat until spring 


able from and 


PARLIAMENT : Rough Wooing ? 


fF debate on the internats 


Commons with I 


wo unsolve 
Churchill want to be howle: 
xactly was the 
Prime Minister 


ound so 


nature ol 
had 


sausfactory ¢ 


with 


Full at first of suave bi- 
flay 
daring to carry 


turned suddenly to 
loyally 
non Phe House grew 
iproar; within an hour, the 
Churchill Booed 
dragged in Did he 
ion? Explanations 


Hines 


steel ? 


e¢ had to show Ste 
as 

uffening 

echnique 


ipproach followed 
Coalition in the air? 


Apart 


lowed 


Irom 


iS gue 


ctory. Mear 
the White Hou 
Subs« 


yucntis 


The Channels 


Car cIsM of Generul MacAr 


cin no ton 


Command 


of 


journalists 
* most revealing Am 
Mr. David Lawre 
consulting “top offical vf 
Government concludes an 
Herald-Tribur by 


inaccurate to say now 


Saving 


that 


such which is against bor 


hurian bases.’ 

The Washington 
to be opposed to su 
i it should be 
bombardment, it 
United State 
agent ot the 
be ne 
Consultation 


deemec nhion 


Govern: hina im the rae the UN 
UN ’ , : he < doubt als« in which 
litically inf ( ¢ P 


thorise 1 ! t destru 


vith ¢ 
essary ident 


wt to Tiv« 


cuUUurse, be carried or 


and so turn c ( 
Europe, though perhap 

not America ubmerged. N¢ 
British wall b Wf cher 
We hav » dow that Mr 
strongly to Mr man 
gained as 
sible 


ee weapon linese War ink 
The italics are ours - 
word Wal 
ts own agency for direcung citi 
oan » aouMmM ' 
he U.S. Government which 
dent, acting as Commande: 
azent of the U.N. No du 
Ma 


backward 


» Tit 
Ath 


ubjects tN 


prok 


n these 
pass between General 


U.N.; 


between 


irances about the humane and respon 


messages go “wards 
the Defence 
General, who ha: 

granted to a U.S 

of war and also the 
conferred upon him by genera of the 
U.N. Assembly “It 15 be ils vs Mr 
Lawrence, “the America ( 

pretation of the resolutions « w U.N 
the mission as entrusted 
on General MacArthur 
U.N. resolution authorised hit the 
Parallel. It also limited Syngman Rhe 

to South Korea Ma 
completely ignored. In 


‘ : utuude of these in charge of the atom 
Departin nd th , “ 
ubject of the “ direc 


Arthur 
Li 


’ 
Premier could 


awed the 
Creneral Ma 
Britist 

ctlect vy om the 


bomb and he 
both the ‘ retoon 
lout 


tives” to But we 
Commander 


care 


whether any make In 


cover Oe eerie voice heard 
Washington 
Attlee was pi 
the | the cu 


present din ot 
than M 
Nothing would im 


unk he went further 


inter 


thuence ulnstances of to-day 


ind 

except the blunt itement that the people of 
unding : 
kev countries of the Common 


Britain and some 


nportant 
38th 


wealth are not prepared to have their soldier 


killed wm an unnecessar uw against the people 


of China wrh whom reve they ought to 
a limitation which Arthur 
hort, | 1 


likes subject only to the pr 


*resident and 


not provoke the I 
Chiets of Staff 
occasions—his visit to Chiang } 


and his 


The Man who 
Defied the G-Men 


Oni ot tt 


beyond endura 


mosa 
Foreign Wars’ 


*n this 


messag 
he seer 
Thos | ng cx mh am the 


Max I 


generous limit 
As soldiers of the British ¢ 
fighting in Korea and as we ha 
the Cl c, i 
wur part to it . : 


in full cour 


1 ft write 


was not perh 


. hye! 
ust to be hear neat 


Bevin apologise SECTS UPOR 


for British t th { eat Inve 


that thi 


figa 


Lawrence explain 








‘44 


Shortly book 


summoned 
and hi 


belure 
was 


Mr 
Un- 


was 


this appeared 
Lowenthal before the 


American Commuttee testimony 
released the day before his book was published 
together with the examination of a group ol 
Phis care- 
fully arranged coincidence gave columnists such 
ae Walter Winchell the chance of implying Mr, 
L.owenthal’s by Other 
F.B.L., 


which 
charac- 


admitted and alleged Communists 


taint associahion,” 


commentators, provisioned by 
the flying columns 
rallied to the attack on Mr 


tet 


the 
hastened to join 
Lowenthal’: 
record and motives. This “ peculiar litle 
fellow” (N.Y. Daily Mirror) appeared in the 
Daily News as a “longume pal of Reds and 
fellow-travellers, the 
P.B.1., and close friend of Mr. 

Mr. Lowenthal now in 


has in fact been close to the President. 


persistent smearcr of 
Truman.’ 
who is nis sixties, 
More 
than twenty years ago, he gave up his practice 


ao a corporation lawyer to devote himself to 


public affairs, and served as a legal adviser to 
official commissions under both Republican and 
Democrat When Mr. Truman 


charge of a railroad 


Presidents 


then a Senator, was in 


Max 


nyussion 


investigation Lowenthal was counsel 


of the c Jonathan 
raphy of 


n passed 


Ace ording to 


Daniels, who has yu bi 
Mr 
by the | 


began to 


written a 
to have t 
Max 
eer the politician from Missouri into 
the path of liberalism Mr 
tnake 
nomi 


Pruman which seems 


resident, it was Lowenthal who 
ind, later, 11 was 
| owenthal who urged Senator Truman to 
in 1944, tor 
nation which led him t& 

His 


beng 


bis bid ihe vice-presidenual 
the White He 
Mr. ‘Truma 


common 


relations with 
cited by then 
the President, who is thought t 
iW) private ol J. Edgar Hoover's di 
1 .B.L, has tly encouraged M 


current indictment. M 


ire now 


enem as proof 
be critical 


ion of the 


that 
CT Lowenthal 
cow radio 
uitacks the F 


b.B.I I 


Truman is 


I.; Lowen 
hal 


rgument run 
knows 
Conununist 


as another 
itor Malone 


argument 
advanced ac the same time by 
t Nevada, whe i\ he I 


Administrano. 


just as nonsen 


Bb ¢ last stand 


between thc ind er surrende: 


clement 
thi 


tw subversive 
Such new type of | ry criticism 
ake 
ngton 
muck 
by the “ writer 
But Mr. Hoover: 
and ¢ 


The 


Some journal uzht 
essm ) ‘ e W 
Herald (owned by Colonel MeC 


thas 


: careful 
Time 


labelled 


tric 
pre awngre 
will 


pu 


{ 


monoiused 


of abuse? 


critical 


Because it is the only elaborate and 
the F.B.I. available. Its 
sources, it is true, are primarily the hearings of 
ofhcia! committees and statements of responsible 
public men, for the F.B.J. does not make its 
own records accessible to the critical researcher. 
It is that this book is largely 

scissors-and-paste product, and that where 
Mr. Lowenthal has no one to quote, he fills in 
only the barest sequence of cvents himself 
This gives the book a curiously jerky appearance 
and makes it less a scholarly appraisal of the 
F.B.1, than a brillant lawyer's brief against the 
Bureau. In discussing the most recent incur 
sions of the F.B.I. into “ ideological” matters, 
he does not pay sufficient account to the de 
terioration of Soviet-American relations, nor to 
the fact that much of the F.B.I.’s search fer 
Communists has been on the direct instruction 
of the Administration. But the significant fact 
1 that Mr. Lowenthal has had the courage and 
industry to compile what Newsweek has cailed 
“the most forceful attack that agency 
[F.B.1.] ever put together”—a task of some 
difficulty, it seems, when even the New York 
Times that dis 


the why and of its 


analysis of 


also truc 


on 


reviewer concede “efforts te 
the 
[F.B.1.] performance are repelled.” 

The the 
record of the F.BI. from 
without Congressional authority- 


cover how the quality 


the 
1908 


book takes main items from 
MS origins in 
to the present 
than 4.500 full-time 
agents and spends more than $64 millions a year 
It is not the only Federal police agency: the 
lost Office, Treasury, Customs and State Dx 
partments cach have their own detective forces 
apart-from the Secret Service and the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and Mr. Lowenthal argues 
that thev nuch efficient and much 
than the F.B.1. Muct 
for it has the duty of 
assembling evidence for most Federal Govern 


when it employs more 


are more 


less publicity consciou 
of its work is routine, 
ment civil litigation, besides its more glamorous 


roles of gang-busting, the suppression of vice 


and subversion, and the detection of espionage 
Mr. Lowenthal may overlook its humdrum work 
when he 
that the 
alter 
more 


is citing chapter and verse to prove 
F.B.L. has bungled or failed in one 
But he that it ha 
uccessful in drumming up publicity 


ficld 
another charges been 
than 
At one time 


when it was demanding additional staf 


and larger appropriations from Congres: 

catching spies and criminals 
ind 
grounds it was too ove! 


more money on the 


worked, its agents were out arresting 


tf nickel 
Bumbling trom sca 


men mn 


Broadway for the illegal sale prints 


of copynght songs s into 


bomb plots,” the alien dragnet of 
the F.B.i 
ible to survive and prosper because it has 
itself 


Communism,” 


hascoes 


1920, industrial espionage has been 


culously above all else 


* menace building 
normous dossier of “subversives” bi 
concervabl from stool-pigeons 
plain gossip. It po 
112 million Americar 


42 


tapping and 


now 
fingerprint file of 
avs Mr 
wasteful duplicates 

The indictment 
First, that the F.B.I. does not adequately carry 


out its authorise 


Lowenthal, million 


( 


DOOK thus a_ two-fold 
that it has been more 
up on “1 


d dunes 


adept at checking dicals” than at 


The New State 
tracking down spies, and that it ts a wasteful and 
headline-hunting agency. Secondly, 
power and influence are combined with so 
marked a political bias that it is becoming 
dangerous, the more so since it is almost a sacred 

immune from public accountability 

criticism 


man and Narn December 24, 1950 


tat its 


cow, and 


Cabell Phillips, writing in the New York 
Times, concedes that 
there remains 

Lowenthal’s 
to-day 


a good deal to be said 
primary thesis 
every facility 
litical 
late police orgamsatior 


for Mir 
F.B.] 


a we 


that the 
has becoming 
repression It is inci 
that could, 
under the impeccable guise of defending the 
national security, be manipulated for unscrupu 
lous purpose the only margin of 
that exists against that dreadful possibilit 
aside from the President s the rest 
2 single man—J. Edgar Hoover 
The New York Post, in an editorial, makes the 
final point. It insists that the F.B.I. “ precisely 
because of the inherent abuses of power con- 
tained im any police system, should be subjected 
tu More continuous and searching scrutiny than 
any other agency.” But, the Post states, “it 
isn’t. It has a volunteer bodyguard in Congress 
j The Post 


wwenthal has n 


for 
apon of p 
piently a 


ilety 


and elsewhere.” continues : 

Ii I t sread the 

B.I., J. Edgar Hoover has every 
publi But th 
if it his 

The 

inadvertently 

major chapter in 


stor 


} 


rebuttal ¢ 
aS press 
nterprise charac 
attack gives 
stance to a 
indictment 


Mr. Lowenthal’s book may be neither exhav 
nor as balanced as hi 


Phat 


overdue 


publisher clain 
He has forced a k nb 
American stage 


5 


not the pom 
debate on to the and made 


1 of 
in the interests of American security, 


prima facie case for a thorough investigat 
F.BI 


the American taxpayer, and the future 


the 
liberties 
seventy million Americans whose finger- 


n Mi 


of the 
prints are Hoover's keeping 


NORMAN MACKENZIE 


London Diary 


i 


vood 


our destiny is bound up 


with theirs, make our voices 


How 


U.S 


shall we. who have 


and believe that 


friends in the 


heard against the 
barrage of the American press? Mr. Attlee’s 
> much too thin. Mr. Churchill's is 
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Sardar Patel was one of the 
India and certainly the most powerful 


ablest men in 
He had 
none of the mysterious influence of Gandhi nor 
the personal followng of Pandit Nehru. But 
he was the organiser and the boss of the Con- 
gress Party. If the full story is ever told, I think 
it will reveal that he was more responsible than 
Gandhi for the failure of the Cripps Massion in 
1942. He was a representative of Indian big 
business; he wanted Indian independence and 
was prepared to go to jail for it, but he shared 
none of the idealistic or Socialistic enthusiasms 
of other Congress leaders. I have seen it written 
that he and Nehru never quarrelled 
entirely untrue. They quarrelled often and fun- 
damentally. It is true, however, that since the 
British went out of India they both knew that 
India would fall to pieces unless they maintained 
1 working alliance. The alliance looked like 
breaking up just before Gandhi's death. After 
it, they had perforce to hold together lest India 
should collapse into civil war 
Lord Mountbatten and Patel 
C. P. Menon) were responsible for buying off 
the Princes the | the 
States, thus preventing the often prophesied 
* balkanisation ” of India. In Nehru and 
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THIS ENGLAND 
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Spanish Journey 
1V.—THe PiIntars OF THE Hovst 


Given its economic weakness, how trong is 
Franco’s dictatorship ? The answer, as usual 
in political matters, tends to be a paradox. In 
absolute terms, Franco’s dictatorship i CX 
tremely weak, much weaker than Mussolini’: 
ever was after 1926, and infinitely weaker than 
Hitler’s at anv ume until the collapse. The 
imposition ot a leech-like bureaucracy upon an 





economically primitive country, the mainten- 
ance of a huge standing army and of a huge 
police force, the interlerence o 1 Church 
in almost every kind of secular siness, and 
a general attitude of devil-tak« hindmost 
among those whom the devil has pushed to the 
head of the qucue—all this | induced a 
sharply contracting NOM Year by year, 
under Franco’s dictatorship, Spain and mos! 
Spamards grow sensibly poc 

In compara term owe it must be 
said that Franco’s dictators! is extreme! 
strong. Of cour ! part consequence 
of a repression which ull, though under 
somewhat gentler surtace manners, severe. The 
Government has adr d to having caused 
about 300 ex ms in L948. but there seem 
wo been n ver stnce then and 
practically none at | moment—partly, no 
do owin to f cessation 
sucrrilla resistance at the end of 1948. Repre 
ion apart, the princiy reason tor the st 
ot the dictatorship is that none of the 
clements which compose it (the State machine 


the Church, the Army and the moneved interest 
suthciently desire a change, or desire a changi 
at all. The most that can be said ts that groups 
and individuals belonging to the third and fourth 
of these clements, the Army and the moneved 


imterest, would like a change provided that 


consututional monarchy could afford them “a 
strong State.” Their ideal is a “* constitutional 


monarchy” plus a strong bourgeots dictatorship 





such as Primo de Rivera’s was. But since few 
or none of those who desire such a change 
belicve that this essential condition could be 
fulfilled, or that the removal of Franco is 
possible without dragging in drastic socal 
change, they prefer to leave things as they are 
As the chairman of one of the six big banks 
said to me, 
with order.’ 


‘the Republic is not compatible 


The Army and the Church, after all, have 
never “‘ had it so good.” Army pay may be 
dreadfully low; but Army privileges are 
dreadfully high. With 22 divisions under more 
or less permanent mobilisation, there is rank 
and prestige for everyone in Spain who wants 
to strut it in a soldier's suit, and active jobs 
for halt a hundred generals. In 1950 the Army 
and the police force soaked up 55 per cent. of 
a budget of which only | per cent. went to 
agriculture in a country that is literally near 
starvation. The Army will need much per 
suasion before it abandons this regime of 
unprecedented peacockry If it does act, it is 
much more likely, one is told, t try a palace 
revoluuon in which Franco is exchanged for 
Varela or another “ strong general.”’ Foreigners 
must also remember that Franco and his friends 
are betting on a world war in the near future— 
another reason why the generals should 
hesitate to make a change. It is also asserted 
that Franco has persuaded the generals that 
sooner or later the Americans will give him 
military help—-a belief supported by Washing 
ton’s sudden decision to advance dollar credits 

‘The Spantsh Church, for its part, has power 
and influence which penetrate into every 
department of lite Ferdinand and Isabella 
did not do more for the Church than Franco 
has done. Numerically, its strength is stu- 
pendous. Apart trom unnumbered monks and 
nuns, there 1s one parish priest in Spain for 
every 1,000 Spaniards ; and the Church's hold 
on the minds of the people 1s proverbial. Its 
censorship extends over books, plays and films 

Much more important, the Vatican has a 
hold on Franco—-who must, whatever happens, 
retain its international support—which it could 
scarcely hope to conserve even over a const 
tutional monarch, much less over a Repub! 
Prudently, the Vatican has always frustrated 
Franco’s repeated attempts to make a Con 
cordat, and this most Catholic country is. stl! 
in the extraordinary position of having no 
regularised relaiions with Rome. The reasons 
tor this prudence are not hard to discern 
Praditionally, the Spanish monarchs have had 
religious privileges, especially in the nomina 
tion of bishops, which have given them in many 
practical affairs a status tantamount to deputy 
to the Supreme Ponuff These privileges 
departed with the monarchy in 193! the 
Republic then denounced the Concordat (but 
tailed in the sequel to disarm the Spanish 
Church of political weapons, as it failed to 
disarm its other enemies To Franco the 
Pope has continued to refuse a Concordat, 
and is presumably hoping to be able to enlarge 
its power of nominating the Spanish hierarchy 
trom Rom Phe Vatican,” as one authority 
remarked, “ does not regard the present regime 
as stable”; it is therefore reluctant to grant 
privileges which might later fall into inimical 
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hands. By 1941, moreover, there were 24 
Spanish sees vacant—nearly half the whole 
episcopate-—so that there was, and is, something 
immediately real at stake. The conflict between 
Franco and the Vatican has thus continued 

last August, when Franco’s Foreign Minister, 
Artajo, sued the Vatican once more in Rome, 
a compromise was at last reached—but sti!l 
no Concordat 

Regarding Spain, none the less, as an inviolate 
fortress for the eventual reconquest of Europe 
for Catholicism, the Vatican cannot but be 
awake to the advantages which a prudently 
handled Franco can offer. It must also be 
ware, and indeed it says as much, that th« 
Spanish Church’s privileges and proselytising 
aggressiveness are hopelessly incompatible with 
any real democracy. While keeping Franco 
in his place—-and onc or two of the bishops who 
were nominated after the civil war directly 
from Rome, notably the Bishop of Seville, arc 
regularly critical of the regime (and, after all, 
how many Republicans are Catholic ?)—the 
Church sees to it, as far as -possible, that his 
position in the country is never seriously under- 
mined among the faithtul. 

Lhere remains the fourth pillar of this 
unhappy house—the men of property. Why 
should Spanish landowners not be well enough 
content with a regime which provides them with 
a steady market, extracts few taxes, depresses 
wages, asks no questions, and isolates them trom 
the remotest danger of land reform? The /ar:fond: 
of Castle and Andalucia remain untouched in 
their boundless horizons. I am not quite so 
sure about the bankers and industrialists—a 
smali but closely-knit community—-who are 
not exactly in the same fortunate case. Against 
the benefits which accrue from a high rate of 
profit, trom low wages and low taxes, and from 
security against Socialism in any form, thc 
moneved interest has now to weigh the very 
real disadvantages of the appalling inefficiency 
and grasping interference of a benighted and 
barbarous State machine. No doubt what the 


moneved interest is after, at bottom, is a more 


advantageous mod end: with this State 
machine, rather than a new form of govern 
ment. But the doubt now inserts itself that 
a “reasonable” modus vivendi may prove 


mpossible And although I do not find anv 
convincing evidence that the moneved interest 
is thinking of steps towards a change of govern- 
ment, much less of regime, there is no doubt 
that the economic crisis into which the dic- 
tatorship has steered the country is causing 
the bankers a great deal of discreet anxiety. 
Decisi¥e for the moneyed interest, above al! 
is the attitude of Washtngton and London, 
wind primarily of Washington The state of 
mind of many bankers and industrialists, I 
think---and I talked to several—is that Washing- 
ton does pot desire a political change (nor 
London either), but is well disposed towards 
helping to make the appetite of the dictator- 
ship more “ reasonable.” They have especially 
welcomed American criticism of the financial 


and investment policies of Franco’s Finance 
Minister, Suances ; and they think, no doubt 
with good reason, that this sort of American 
pressure will achieve the improved modus 
vivend: they want but may not otherwise be 
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able to obtain. It is significant that the new The Standard investigator worked gat the | 


dollar credits are apparently to be allocated, 
not to the Spanish Government, but to specific 
purposes and enterprises. The business of 
securing Spanish “ private enterprise” a better 
dea! from the dictatorship is evidently uniler way. 
These considerations apart, it may be said 
that the regime seems universally unpopalar. 
If the upper middle-class have found « profit- 
able status of live-and-let-live with the dic- 
tatorship, the professional class and the lower 
middle-class have discovered, little by little, 
that they are being ruined and “ proietarian- 
ised’ ; while the misery of the working people 
is already by far the worst in Europe. But the 
truth is that so long as Washington and 
London continue to make life possible for that 
“very very lovely and lovable character,” 
—as Congressman Mr. James J. Murphy 
lately described Generalissimo Fraico-—the 
pillars of Franco’s house will continue to stand 
firm-—or firm enough. Basi. DavIDSON 
Barcelona, November. 


So They Say... 


Wher gloom and despondency abroad, few 
newspapers in Britain felt disposed to whip up 
enthusiasm for Christmas this year. Exception- 
ally, the Daily Express, faithful to its polyannic 
philosophy, last week began running a colunin 
of encouragement on its front page, under a 
holly-besprigged heading: HAPPY BREAKFAST. 
(This week the heading changed to FEELING 
LIKE CHRISTMAS?) On Saturday this coluran 
included news of “all kinds of Christmas fare” 
on the way to Korea. On Monday, the lead 
story, taking precedence over the fateful meeting 
in Brussels, was headed FOXHOLE DINNER— 
10s. 6d. It explained that this was what troeps 
would each have to pay. (The Daily Graphic and 
Daily Mail worked it out at 8s. per head 

The Daily Express also undertook a “ human 
interest’ search for the “ Darby and Joan of 
1950 *~-a tale of 10,000 old couples “to touch 
the Christmas conscience of those among us who 
may be neglecting the hungry in heart.” The 
winning couple received a 64 sq. in. front-page 
picture in the Express and all the gifts that Santa 
Claus could imagine. The News Chromicl: 
decided to play Santa Claus to an old 
telling their readers about it in a front 
headlined A PANTO FOR TOM AND 

The Daly Muail’s Christmas contribution 
to Tuesday, was confined largely to news 
shopping and high prices, and a rather 
editorial, ONE WEEK TO GO, inviting its readers to 
make the best of “a litle piece of 
or, perhaps, corned beef a la Webb 
there will be no turkey. .. 
represented by a handful of doubtful cou! 
Scotch will be scarce.’ 


also 
couple, 
age story 
ELIZA 

up 
of 


sOUuT 


scrawny cwe 
. lor many 
the yule log will be 


rhe 


Most of the Sunday newspapers ran competi 
tions for monster Xmas hampers, but 
concern of many daily papers seemed 
cost of Christmas. These surveys ranged from 
the Daily Worker's last Saturday joLl.y XMAS 
-~At £100 a TYME) to the Evenmg Standerd’s 
on Monday: CAN YOU BALANCE YOUR MISTLETOE 
BUDGET? 


main 
be the 


the 


cost of a Christmas dinner for “a berrister’s | 
wife, living in Hampstead, with her husband and | 
two children,” at £16 19s. The total cost of | 
“the kind of celebrations that were taken for 
granted mm middle-class homes before the war” 
came to £75 14s. More adaptable middle-class | 
readers of this journal car perhaps cut down on 
the £6 6s. for “puppet show for children’s 
party,” the £9 8s. for “ drinks fer 30 people on 
Boxing Day,” and the £9 10s. for “ electric 
train-set for son.” 

AUTOLYCUS 


The Real Father 


Christmas 


Ow November 1, with a tinkle of reindeer- 
bells, the sleighs came whirling down the escala- 
tors from the top floor (Staff Only); and, since 
then, perhaps a million children have visited 
the toy departments of the big London stores | 
and filed, marveling, critical, or dubious, past 
a figure in red cloak and white beard. They 
have met Father Christoaas. 

Mere entertainment? Commercial ramp? 
Both; but also, and perhaps primarily, a means 
for the mass propagation of the Christmas ethic. 
[ have tried hard to find out when Father 
Christmas was first brought into the shops, but | 
the answer is always “ As long as I've been here” 
—in one case, forty-one years. Anyway, it seems 
safe to assume the business to be of Victorian 
origin. It retains the aniquely Victorian fusion 
of ‘sensible investment, formalised merry 
making, and moral lesson. The true Father 
Christmas suggests all three as he mouths vet 
again : . See you at midnight on Christmas 
Eve.” There xs a fat fruity flavour to his tone: 
what fun it all is! There is an underlying 
solemnity: remember that fun is to be enjoyed 
only when ecarned. There is an overtone just 
caught by the listening parent: you and I know 
that this is no airy-fairy philanthropy, but solid | 
good business. 

In some stores Father Christmas has a pretty 
free hand, but in others he has a set formula 
to pronounce. In one typical case, cach child 
must be enjoined to be “ good, obedient, and 
kind.” As a consequence, he will get the pre- 
sent he wants-—though a wink reassures thie 
parent that the figure in the Savings book will 
be the index of goodness, obedience, and kind 
ne: “Of course,” Father Christmas confide 
later, “I haven't got time for that stuff in the 
peak hours. Pat them on the check and hop 
for the best, that’s all there's time for.” 

Selfridge’s, in case you wondered, gets all the 
letters posted by children to Father Christma: 
at the North Pole, Reindeer Land, and other 
‘unlisted addresses.” And each child gets a 
reply, tastefully got up in red and green and 
signed in Santa’s generously sprawling fist. The 
reply shows Father Christmas at his most Vic 
torlan—wholesome entertainer, 
profit-and-loss accountant in one. “You seem 
to have a rather good record,” he tells the child 
guardedly. He adds an invitation to Toy Town 
with its “many wonderful toys.” Then he ends 
with exhortation and promised reward: 


parson, and 


} another year’s Christmas shopping is over, 
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“ Always be good, kind, and obedient, and I 
will do my best to make this the happiest 
Christmas you have ever spent.” 

To reinforce the appeal, Selfridge’s last year 
added a new figure, Uncle Holly. Plump, clean- 
shaven, Pickwickian in costume and manner, he 
is Father Christrnas’s herald and assistant. He 
reaches Toy Town in mid-October and warms 
a fortnight. Once his 
chief is on the scene, his role is defined thus 
“li the children are good, obedient, and kind 
Uncle Holly will persuade Father Christmas to 
be kind to them.” The intercession at the throne 
refines the mystery. 

But a competing store has adopied just the 
opposite approach, Here Father Christmas 1s 
all informality; he has neither platform nor 
pedestal, but strolls casually about the 
department, often accosting children instead of 
majestically awaiting their approach. There is 
no insistence on the high moral tone. Father 
Christmas asks each child his name (the per- 
sonal touch); promuses to drop im by chimney 
between eleven and twelve on Christmas Eve- 
but, in response to parental complaints, “ only 
and wishes him a happy 
Christmas. If. they're happy, th 
patriarch assumes, they will be good 

Visiting a third department store, [ found 
the approach yet more up to date, This Father 
Chrisumas remains seated and takes the child 
affectionately on his knec. So charming is this 
old gentleman’s manner that it invites the con- 
fidence, to say no more, of mother as well as 
youngster “One woman's come back five 
times,” Father Christmas told me,  “ Don’t 
know what she’s after, I'm sure. The kid's 
bored by now.”’ Whatever she was alter, many 
mothers apparently lay in the fur-trimmed, 
capacious lap the problems which, for ten 
months of the year, go to the Child Welfare 
Chinic. “Won't eat prunes,” the harassed 
mother breathes into the bewhiskered car: or 
‘Chucks all his food on the floor and thinks 
it's funny”: or even “ Didn't he ought to be dry 
at three? And Santa begins chidingly, “I see 
wher 1 look down your chimne A few 
questiogs, an admonition, a jovial « xpression of 
confidence that “ you won't let 
and it works. * One little boy had 
back twice,” Santa recalls Nail-biting, it was 
But he’s stopped it now all mght.’ In this 
shop, Father Christmas’ rather dimly lit corner 
has the same air—half contes 
manager's othce—as the psi 
American films 

Who 
Otten 
management 


up the atmosphere for 


toy 


uw you are asleep” 


modern 


down 


oO be brot zh 


ional, half bank 
chiatrist’s room i 
all illusion shed—is Father Christmas? 
an employee of Phe 
asks for s, Offers a high 
wage to counter the expectation of ridicul 
makes 
three incarnations 


he ts ine store. 
Voluntect 
nd 
case, the roster of 
the last child of 
the day gets the same grecung as the first”) m 
cludes a hairdresser, 
adjustment clerk 

always goes 
policeman ot 
hgure 


its choice. In one 


‘so that 


i foreman cleaner, and at 
At the 


Security 


another store job 
Officer 
and 
Some shops advertise in The Stag 
and T met one film extra in beard and robes 
but actors come up against an old prejudice 


to the an ¢N 


Vou soldi riy 


reassuring 


they are suspected of slipping out for a pint in 


the lunch hour, and “children notice that sor 


of thing.’ Other Fathers simply answered 
advertisements in the daily Press. One is nor- 
mally a hotel receptionist—a_ perfect back- 
groun¢, one would think. He fell and burt 
his leg some months ago, so he was .hhappy to 
be the Father Christmas who sits and takes 
children on his knee (the undamaged one). 

Often, nowadays, Father Christmas is sur- 
rounded by attractions. He may point 
the way to the Trip to Adantis, or be housed 
in the Enchanted Castle, whose portals are 
watched, to provide something for ali tastes, by 
girls m Forever Amber costurnes. There is a 
hilling charge for admission, but adults enter 
free and children get a gift for the shilling. so 
all are happy and cniertainment tax is avoided 
Other stores charge nothing and provide no gift 
hnding that at current prices no child can be 
made happy at Jess than half a crown. One 
dees give away balloons, but only to the carly 
arrivals. In peak hours, the crush is so great 
that balloons, bursting at machine-gun speed. 
would cause a panic. 

Do children still believe im Father Christmas? 
At one store I was told cautiously: * They think 
there is a real Father Christmas somewhere, 
but these men in the shops just stand for him.” 
Does the wish—or need--to believe in this ideal 
Father Christuinas suffer any hurt from too close 
contact with these Real Father Christmases? 
Let. psychologists, philosophers—and even 
parents——supply the answer. 

MERVYN JonrES 


The Old, Old 
Message 


As usual Carola had to run back into the bungalow 
iwo or three mes before they were ready to set 
off. Virst, she had forgotten her hanky, and then 
he thought she had put the hot plate on a 
instead of “* low ” for Mrs. Ramsden’s 
he was sure she had told the old lad 
he time for Deirdre’s bottle. As a 
rule Ray used these delays to memorise for hi 
running over one of the set schemes for the 
Generul Paper that the Correspondence Schoo! 
had or reconstructing a chapter from 
the Hammonds-—he expected io do rather well on 
the Industrial Revolution. Sometimes, when hi 
were bad, he tapped on the gate post 
or called after Carola in the sharp, peremptor 
an officer But 
ithough his head was splitting, 
seemed to resist any contact with the 
orld. He merely stood, sucking at his 
nd staring at the houses around hin 
Even this unnaturally bright and 
istmas Eve, the of bungalows 
council silently disapproving, 
rhe Slaters’ home stood 
edge of the estate, commanding a 
panorama ot flat, marshy fields, broken here 


there by a muddy 


other 


shop 


medium 
' 


tew, lasts 


rong about 
cyan 


sent him, 


headache 


oice he had 


iflernoon, 


acquired as 


whole body 
nitside w 
mpty pipe, 
om sunny 
rows and 
houses seemed 
lorbiddingly reserved, 
on the ver 
al d 
tream or a huge oak in the last 
—merging at last into the faint 
vermelion of the roofs of the next “ new 
miles away, and Carola’s first 
saw the depression of Ray’s 
shp her arm through his and call 
to * their With her new 
French blue costume and red leather belt she felt 
certain of herself; even her lipstick, she 
would give no hint 


decay Mapesty 


ome thre 


reaction, as she 


tance, Wa 


his attention view 


very 


wught, right for once, 
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of the Chapel background of which she was 
always too aware when they. visited Sheila 
In so unusual a mood of self-assurance, she 
was more than ever proud of the position of the 
bungalow, so almost in the country. But as she 
looked again at the shapeless waste land before 
her, some taint breath of melancholy and despair 
into her snug chattering world ; 
with a gust solicitude. fe 
You haven’t gct a temperature, | 


she 
her 
ive 
she asked, and put her cool little 
Ray only removed his. pipe 
Chere was nothmg Carola 
bemg a fusspot, net une 
tagging jike the old Chapel cat 
Ray's { 


wer 


Stade of 


Ins brow 
oN 
than 
to chatter on- 
glad they 
because they 
friends, only she did hope there wouldn't bi 


politics 


just 
She 


enla, 


wa 


were suca 


ht was really just the neighbourhood to start Lift 
in, she thought, as they made their way across the 
Ihey didn’t know anybody, of course, 

en after a year’s residence, but at least there was 
nene of the prying and gossip of her village home 


as 


marshes. 


an ideal place to start life in, se long as you 
didn’t get stuck. But there wasn’t much likelihood 
of that, she decided, as she looked at Ray's. tall 
upright figure, bis clear cut features and steady, 
rchable eyes-——a Technical Officer ai 
Ministry and about to take an Honours degree 
As ii to echo her thoughts, Ray’s voice cut across 
her chatter about Deirdre’s attempts at speech. 

I've applied for the Inspectorship,” 
us usual clear, confident voice, but a 


blue the 


he Sata 
shadk 
ore loudly to cover his depression with words, 
With the degree behind me, I shal! still be abl 
to sit the Administrative in June. But it'll be the 
last Reconstruction entrance, and it’s just well 
string. Don't say anything 
some bee in his bonnet 
sticking in the Technical until the Association’: 
taken the new claim to arbitration. He 
realize that we'll get from the ‘Treasury 
give the 
what we're already getting 
n't start on it to-nighi Right 
Rights to that, he’s still with Ton 
He and the old man ought to gct rozctin 
Dad's letter? He’ 
Keir Hardie now, and how we aren’t a 
party ” He'd do better 
Mother a bit of a rest, Caroli 
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her Baptist girlhood 
mother’s voice reached het Pur 
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They had left the fields now and wer: 
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the and the they 
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dying light—the snack C 
he utilitv furniture store, Madame 
Yvonne’s beauty parlour. At last th 
into the dri 2 small Edwardian house 
lawn was planted with 
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overgrown some 
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Was a 


cy tune 
¢ ol 
roses, In 
stood glassless and derelict 
torey of the 
bold black and white, in the porch hung a wrough 
iron lanterr Ray stopped dead in the middic 
ot |} loud discourse on his thin 
and heroic eyes resumed their set of misery, 
then as suddenly grimaced imto manly matines 
“T could use a drink just about now,” he said 
and, giggling, Carola answered “1 hope Sheila 
dvesn’t make them as strong as iast time. 

Sheila, of had. “If 
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half-timbered upper hus 
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future, hi 
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CORROSION 


N eminent British metallurgist é¢stimated that every year in the 
world some 30 million tons of steel become unusable bycortosion, 


that is by rust. This figure must largely be guesswork, but it ts an 


impressive reminder that, though modern Skil! and knowledge have 


enabled the builder and engineer of today to improve on the work ol 


their fathers, their greatest achievements are sull™ y assets. Steel 


and cement may replace wood and brick, but for ail their strength and 


hardness, they are not immune from decay. They need. protecting 


from the effects of the atmosphere, from sur j ul and rain and 


sea water » see that this pro- 


the shape of better and still better paints. Until 


» 
recent. years paints were simple materials, made from Knseed oil or 


pigments such as white lead. Modern research has completely changed. 


the picture. Today the discovery and production of new protective 


coverings is a highly scientific part of the British chemical industry, 


dealing with an ever-growing variety of chemical substances which 


provide the bases for new resins, lacquers, and finishes ; parts 


specially designed to prevent rust, to stop decay in wood, to resist 


heat, to imitate stone ; lacquers for metal work ; dopes for aeroplane 


ort of article. 


and balloon fabnes, fishes of every sort for every 


if protection is in a sense the first requirement of a paint, decoratien 
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have them good,’’ was only one of the many solid 
maxims of her rich Golders Green background 
that she had tried so hard but failed to shed. 
She embodied three generations of business 
success—her own plain black dress and gay 
Jacqmar scarf speaking for bookish Roedean 
and Girton, something in her over cultured 
voice for her mother’s feverish W.V.S. attempts 
to “ make the county,” and deep down a vulgar 
rumble that declared her grandiumther’s over- 
jewelled, porty goutiness. “How are you, 
darling?” She kissed Carola, “and litle 
Deidre?" “ Terribly naughty, I'm afraid,” 
said Carola, meaning really that as usual she was 
afraid of Sheila, “ That comes of feeding her on 
meat.”” Eric’s voice was at the top of his Max 
Miller form, his absurdly young face wore its 
most Cockney errand boy look. He did not want 
a row with Ray, yet the news weighed on him so 
heavily that he doubted if he could avoid it. 
Only clowning, perhaps, could help ; he would 
give them his every imitation from Eton and 
Oxtord to the lavatory flush, and so, perhaps 
carry the evening through. 

And so the party got under way. It was a 
curiously formal measure for close friends——rigid 
in its pattern like some saraband or pavane. They 
had broken down so many social barriers and 
prejudices to get there, and in the strange, flat 
isolation of the housing estate they depended so 
much on these bonds forged in the now distant 
days in the Forces. They felt justly proud of the 
emancipation that had sown the seeds both of 
marriage and friendship, but, though they had 
no wish to live on sentiment and memory, these 
were the only cement that riveted the fortress 
they had constructed against loneliness. 

First, then, it must be ladies to the centre 
Carola would admire the simplicity of Sheila’s 
table-setting, though she wondered strangely 
at the lack of doilies, of litle mats and of colour- 
fully arranged salads and fruit that she copied 
carefully from women’s magazines. Sheila 
must praise Carola’s blue dress, and wish 
that could speak about the dreadful litde 
doggy brooch, first blaming herself tor snobbery, 
and then deciding that after all there was nothing 
innately right about bad taste and petty bourgeois 
Thev when they got 
on Ray's headaches, ich they could 
both be sensible, psychological and practical 
“ What did the clini Oh, but that’s 
the whole point. You « wt psychiatric 
treatment without millionaire 
It was both vhen common 
ground could be reached, because they did like 
rather thrown together 
were carefully 
id office person 
to get 
Robert Owen, 


illy good analysis 


30 
new 


were happier 


about 


gentility 
to wh 
say ?”’ and 

an get d 

now Deing i 
nice, they thought, 
only they were 


the 


each other, 
ide, meanwhile, 
It was chaft 
these 
trom Eric about 
* but the only re 
Ish hey could com- 
promise and please one another in the nineteenth 
century, giving full rein to the mutual admiration 
they had le ! And now it was 
lady to gentleman ind Ray talked books. 
ich a bit Philistine 
comparing Fielding 


Gentlemen to 
avoiding politics 
and when ened too 


alinies threa 


warm, question 
and Ray saying 


of course was Engel’s 


arnt in the army 
Sheila 
She, perhaps, found his appro 
. I know, she id, about 
and Richardson, Dickens and Thackeray, 
but I still don’t think its very helpful.” After 
all. he decided, it was casy enough for her to say 
** damn Leavis, she still didn’t think Conrad was 
any good”; she hadn't got to take an English 
On the whole, however, they kept in 
well and proud of thei part of 
the measure For Carola and Eric it not 
ge easy. He th a nice little thing, but 
as heavy as a far too like one 


and 


paper 


step very were 
Was 


ught het 


uct pudding 


ana 


in the face. She wished so much she didn’t think 
him cornmon. But they managed all right on 
praise of Ray and Sheila, and glowed at each 
other in the process. Finally it was all together 
to the centre with stories of the old War days and 
a good time had by all. 

It wasn't Christmas Eve every day, so they 
toasted “ Absent Friends.” Each now slid away 
in a pas seul of memory. 

* Absent friends,’ said Carola’s mother, as 
she raised her glass of ginger wine, “ and I'm 
sorry so many of them should have been absent 
from Chapel this morning.” “If you mean 
Penelope,” said Carola red in the face above her 
gym tunic, “ she was skating. After all the river 
isn’t frozen every Christmas ; is it so very seriou 
for once ?”” “It's pennies that make pounds, 
my dear. You can give a little here and a little 
there, and in the end there’s nothing in the bank.” 

* Absent friends,” said Sheila’s grandmother 


with a snort, “1 suppose Sheila’s thinking of 


her Mugginses or Fugginses or whatever they're 
called. A nice rumteyfoo lot, not a penny to bless 
themselves with.”” “ Hush, darling,” said Sheila's 
mother ; “ we don’t use expressions like that now 
All the same, Sheila, I do think they’re rather a 
tatty crowd.” “I don’t understand what you 
mean,” said Sheila obstinately. “ I think you de, 
darling,” replied her mother. “ There are— 
standards—gracious living, you know—that are 
surely worth something. It seems terrible to 
throw it all away unless you’re very sure you've 
got something to put in its place.” 

““Absent friends,” said Ray’s headmaster. 
“Tl drink to that,” said Ray's father, “To 
absent friends, the boys of the International 
Brigade, and to damnation to Non-Intervention.” 
Ray felt his collar stick to his neck. Of course, 
he was against Franco, but what a moment to 
choose, and the sentimentality of it. 

“ Absent friends,” said Eric’s spiv brother, 
“and from what I've seen of Eric’s mob, the 
longer the bleeders are absent, the better.” 

hey felt towards alter 
their lonely rhere 
right be faults here and there, but their friendship 
was built on 4 common way of living—tolerant, 
forward looking, never anti-social. Eric turned 
on the wireless to dispel the last clouds of melan- 
choly ‘Enjoy yourseli, enjoy yourself, it’s 
later than you think, * sang the vocalist. It was 
then that Ray first lost control. Turning off the 
wireless abruptly, “ I’m sorry I don’t think I 
can stand that,” said. The others searched 
about for a means of passing over the incident, 
and they fell back almost automatically upon a 
familiar dirge 

Carola spoke first ; she felt that she must excuse 
Ray’s behaviour I don’t think the air down 
here does Ray any good,” “It’s awfully 
depressing,’ Sheila *] think that’s why 
there’s so little going on in the place.” “* Yes,” 
you'd think there'd be a dramatic 
nd she took Ray’s hand, 
a Forces show. “ Everyone 
Sheila * Asleep,” 


warmer each other, 


childhood dances were over 


he 


she said 


agreed, 


said Carola, * 
society or something,” 
for they had met in 
seems half asleep,” 
said Eric, “‘ they call a man a live wire if he’s 
only been dead three weeks.” They waited for 
Ray to speak, it was his buoyancy and confidence 
that usually carried them out of this mood. But 
his when it came, was from the tomb, 
** It’s such very flat country,” he said. 

Carola, igain, felt impelled to lead the 
party up heights. ‘* Oh, well,” she said 
brightly, ‘we're not likely to stuck here long.” 
** God, no," said Sheila, * Eric’s only waiting for 
the arbitration decision to apply for a move.” 
* That’s right,” said ‘and another thing, 
Ministry ’ be able to stand out long 


said 


voice, 


ones 


to the 


the 


The New St 
against the return to London. Devolution’s had 
it. But he stopped in the middle of the 
sentence. Ilogically perhaps, he found the name 
of London irrevocably brought the atom bomb to 
his mind. He'd been wanting to speak of it all 
the evening, but he’d promised Sheila to keep off 
it. They waited more than ever on Ray now, but 
he just stared into the distance. 

* I've thought of the silliest thing,” said Carola 
She had to say something to cover Ray's 
take one of the mirror: 

“ Of course, darling, but whateve: 

* Well, I read about it in Woman's Oren or 

somewhere. You decorate a mirror with mistictox 

on Christmas Eve and it acts as a sort of crystal 
in.” ‘ Oh, do let’s wy,” cried Sheila 

Any port in a storm, she thought. Even En 

scemed enthusiastic, “‘ What the Stars Foretell 

Why I’m all for it.” But when Sheila 

looked in the mirror, she could make nothing ot 

it. “I'm afraid it’s no good, darling,” she said, 

‘I never was psychic. Except that I do see how 

like Queen Elizabeth Iam. My nose is fantastic 

Carola wasn't sure, but she really thought the 

mirror did get a bit cloudy, and she saw something 

awfully like a baby. 

Hundreds of darling littl Deirdres, | 
expect,” said Sheila rather sharply. “ Hallelujah, 
cried Eric, “ fourteen Lana Turners doing the 
Veil Dance. And a kick in the pants for 
MacArthur, Deakin and Ernie B. This is Heaven 
ali right. Open up dem pearly gates, I’se a comin’, 
Lord.” 

hey were all quite surprised when Ray sat 
down before the mirror, but he sat so long and so 
silently, that they decided to disregard him 

“ Well, Pil go get me the wallop,” said Fric 
‘The sooner the evening was ended the better. [i 
vas only the sound of Ray’s sobbing that finally 
woke them to his condition 

“Ray!” cried Carola, ** What's 
darling ? ” 

Ray’s gaze was blank when he turned to them, 
tears running down his cheeks scemed 
Oh! My God he Oh! My 

cen Nothing ! 

said Sheila, all upper 
understanding “Never mind 
it down But Ray just continued to 
must him 


tesman avid Natwn, December 23, 19° 


silence 
Could we down, 
Sheila ?° 


for?” 


to gaze 


nor 2 
NOC ¢ 


Woong, my 


wy thie 


sand, 


poppet,” 
Come and 
cry. Darling 
Sheila 


Carola was 


you get home,” said 


so miserable and embarrassed li 


thi awful 


you won 
My 
alarm 
He’s jus 
bed and get Doct 


now,” 


NK it 


dear,” said Sheila, practical, 
There 
\ erworked. 


r Ray ¢ ley 


never 


nothing to worry about 
But you must put him to 


Vii ring Quiktax 


it, he'd 
and now he 
what. Ray's seen 


ill been atomised.,’ 


Eric couldn't 
thoughts si 
saying, “I 
and we'' 


help lus 
found himselt 
the futurc 
it was a facetious- 


But Ray 


suppressed 

LOTLEL, 
know 
ness he would never ft rgive himself 
only shook his head 

* That’s all to do w 
with it. This is personal. 
about for weeks, perhaps \ 
it. I’ve seen Nothing.” 

Carola’s embarrassment 
could bear. * You old silly,’ she said, ** We none 
of us saw anything. Sheila said so, and Eric was 
only joking. And as for me you know I can 
imagine anything.” 

Ray turned on her savagely, “‘ Why are you 
talking ?”” he shouted, * It doesn’t matter to mm 
what you do or say.” He broke off as suddenly, 
‘I’m sorry,” he said. “ It’s not of any import- 
” and he stared into the fire. 

AnGus WILSON 


ith you. I’m net concerned 
I've felt it somewhere 
ears and now I’ve seen 
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Folk Tale 


Souvenir d’¥vette Guilbert 


Oxce upon a time, the story goes, a Young 
Man loved a Wicked Girl. He was wicked, too; 
but not as wicked as she was. He lived with his 
mother, a widow, on the edge of a wood. In a 
flat in the town nearby lived the Wicked Girl 
alone, having disowned her parents, working- 
class people. No one knows how the Wicked 
Girl made her living, though she had many visi- 
tars in the afternoon, He did Pools. 

Every day the Young Man went into the town 
to call on the Wicked Girl. Sometimes she re- 
ceived him; and sometimes she didn’t. But he 
was content to do her bidding, and wait his 
pleasure on her doorstep. 

When his mother came back from work at 
night, she made his supper. Each morning before 
she left for work, she brought him his coupons 
with his breakfast. And all the widows in the 
wood knew that as the Young Man was delicate, 
he had to do his work in bed. Sometimes they 
heard him from his window, spell: “ Permutation, 
combination, Bankers’ terrors Give two errors.” 
Then they knew that the Young Man was busy, 
and the trees stopped stirring, and the animals 
went past tip-toc. 

Now the Young Man lived happily except for 
one thing. He needed money for the Wicked 
Girl. So he asked his mother if he could sell 
his father’s medals. And his mother said, “ Dad’s 
medals?” And he said, * Yes, Dad’s medals.” 

“Very well, my son,” said his mother. And off 
he went and sold the medals. He also sold his 
father’s books, various articles of furniture, and 
some oddments. And when the widows in the 
wood asked his Mother where her wedding-ring 
was, she said she'd lost it 

One night when his Mother came back from 
work she saw the Young Man sheening his hair 
“Where are vou going, my son?” she asked 
“Out,” he replied. “And I have roasted a litte 
chicken for your birthday,” she said. “So you've 
roasted a little chicken for my birthday,” he 
answered; and went off laughing 

But on the way back from the Wicked Gutl's 
flat he was sorry that he had spoken roughly to 
his mother, because the Wicked Girl had only 
given him paste sandwiches. He therefore woke 
his mother, and said he thought he could eat a 
little chicken after all 

The Wicked Girl, meanwhile, was lying in bed, 
thinking of what she would like for Christmas. 
Outside her window the snow was dropping 
gently, gently, and she felt happy that the world 
was shivering, and she was warm. And she 
looked in her mirror, and stretched herself and 
fell asleep, counting her lovers. 

Well, the next day, as was his wont, the Young 
Man knocked at her door. And the Wicked Girl 
isked, as was her wont, “Any luck?” And .the 
Young Man answered, “Yes, three draws and 
three awav—fourteen pound ten.” And the 
Wicked Girl smiled, and said: “ You may kiss my 
toe ~ 

In their hut his mother stopped crying and 
thought; “He has taken my savings. But he is 
so delicate, and I will be silent.” And when he 
returned, he was tired, but he said “ Hullo, mum,” 
and his mother was glad 

That night, the Young Man couldn’t sleep. A 
great wind blew through the woods, and ruffled 
the snow, and the Young Man walked in the hut, 
und thought of what he could give the Wicked 
Girl for Christmas. And he looked at his mother, 
and was angry that she had nothing more tor him 
to steal. But she slept peacefully, dreaming that 
the Young Man asked her for cheese-~abc, and 
that she gave him all the cheese-cake he »,anted. 

The Wicked Girl by now was ured of the 
Young Man’s daily visit. Not only was she bared 
with him because he was poor, but he was dull 
as well. He was melancholy. And when he 
spoke, the owls hooted, even in day-time. And 
the Wicked Girl decided to drop hum. But as 
she was thinking how best to do it, the Loung 


Man called and asked: “ What would you bie for 
Christmas? ” 

The Wicked Girl pondered awhile, and said 
“ Well, let’s see. I'm getting an evemng bag, bro- 
cade, satin-lined, fitted with every beauty peed; 
a perfume and spray with a lovely Lanvin frag- 
rance; a three-way, off-the-shoulder jumper with 
alternative tops, black and gold; a cape in peari- 
platina fox; and a jewel-box with jewels.” 

The Young Man said “Oh!” And the Wicked 
Girl said, “ What would vou lke to give me?” 
And the Young Man said: “Anything in the 
world.” 

So the Wicked Girl said: “ Bring me a paté of 
xeacock’s brains.” And the Young Man said: “I 
will.” “ And garnish it with flamingoes’ tongues.” 
“I will,” said the Young Man. “ But first,” said 
the Wicked Girl, “you must bring me your 
mother’s heart.” “Even that,” said the Young 
Man. And after a while he went away and slew 
his mother 

Now it was Christmas Eve, and the snow fell 
heavily, heavily, as the Young Man staggered 
through the drifts carrying his mother’s heart on 
a platter. But though the wind blew, there was 
silence in the wood and silence around the Young 
Man, walking with no thought in his mind except 
of the Wicked Girl. And the ground beneath the 
snow was hard with ice, and he ran eagerly to the 
Wicked Gul. But on the bridge, by the frozen 
river, he stumbled and fell, and the heart fell 
with him to earth. And as he raised himself from 
the ground, a little voice came from the heart 

“Are you hurt, my son? Are you hurt?” 

Maurice EpeiMAN 


The Arts and 
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HINDEMITH AND WHITMAN 


“Wien lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d 
How characteristic of Walt Whitman is that line 
the loping gait, the artless inversion of the verb, 
the homely flavour of the plain word “ door- 
yard”! Whitman has always proved irresistible 
to composers; his large, exclamatory manner 
excites their imaginations, and they find his 
loose rhythms and a-syntactical sentences 4s 
comfortable as an old coat. The latest to suc- 
cumb, and the most unexpected, is Paul Hinde- 
mith. In 1946 he wrote a Requiem “ For Those 
We Lowe,” which consists of a line-by-line set- 
ting of the long first poem in Whitman’s 
Memories of President Lincoln—the poem 
whose first line I quoted just now. 

Hindemith and Whitman have 
common, except great fertility 
line impulse courses through 
through the poem; and the handling of the 
chorus and the two soloists is full of resource, 
although the device of a vocal phrase instantly 
echoed by chorus or orchestra is overworked 
Che prelude, on a prolonged C sharp pedal, is 
impressive; so are some of the later sections 
especially the Hymn to Death. But in the admir 
able composition as a whole, we miss some vital 
essence—something which exists abundantly in 
the more sprawling pages of Delius; is it perhaps 
the scent of the lilac? Paul Sacher conducted 
the BBC chorus and orchestra in the first English 
performance of the Requiem, and Arthur Reck- 
less distunguished himself in the important bari- 
une part. A preceding performance of Bartok’s 
Cantata Profana (1930) seemed w show that 
master in the unfamiliar and attracuve role of a 
nature mystic; may we soon hear i again? 

in one way and another a good deal of new 
music is now performed, either on the air or in 
pubhc. But it is mostly music in the smaller 
forms: large-scale works, even those which are 
well received at their first hearing (such as Raws- 
thorne’s Violin Concerto or P. Racine Fricker’s 
Symphony) still have to wait an interminable 
tume for repeat periormances. 
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A strong mascu- 
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Mr. Pricker’s uncommon talents have been 
much to the fore lately, his one-movement String 
Quartet having been played at one of the enter- 
prising Mercury Theatre Sunday concerts, and 
his new Violin Sonata, Op 12, having proved the 
mest considerable Hem im a recent concert of the 
Lendon Contemporary Music Cenure. His style 
is clear and precise, he hits on good ideas, and ac 
treats them with a certain wry grace and distux 
non. The last page of the Violin Sonata is a 
finely imagined piece of sound 

It is time we siopped thinking of the American, 
Samuel Barber, simply as the composer of the 
famous Adagio for Sirings. The Adagiw shows 
a strong feeling for lyrical beauty, but ut is too 
spiral and wo repetitive, like a screw with a 
broken thread. Moura Lympany recently gave 
a broadcast performance of his new Piano 
Sonata, which is a striking and assured piece of 
work in a very different style. In the first move- 
ment two elements-—a dotted rhythm and a fall- 
ing minor second---are explored with remarkable 
tenacity; there is a brilliamt quicksilver scherzo, 
an alagio mesto of which I am not quite sure, 
and a fugal finale with a first-rate subject and a 
succession of pianistic and contrapuntal devices 
which are always effective and never overload 
the texture. It is good news that some of Mr. 
Barber’s recent orchestral scores are now being 
recorded in London 

Desmonp SHAWE-TAYLOR 


HOLBEIN AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


A Howser exhibition confined to his portraits, 
even if comprehensive, can never solve ‘the 
riddle of his personality. One would need to 
bring over his religious paintings from Basle to 
Burlington House to sce him in the round. The 
object of the present show has not been to unmask 
him completely, but to track his activity down 
the years he spent in England, to gauge the im- 
pact of his rise to fame on a still semi-barbarous 
island, to demonstrate how by degrees he founded 
a national school of painting. The organisers have 
succeeded in obtaining a sufficient nurmber of his 
works from English collections and from abroad 
for certain salient features of his way of thought 
to rise up out of this restricted field of portraiture 
Beneath the disguise of other people's faces and 
hands, his own powers can be seen to expand, 
and new problems to engage his attention, as the 
years pass. He lived here for cighteen months 
from 1526 to 1528, and again from 1532 until his 
death from the plague in 1543. During these 
periods he painted most people of consequence. 
He xs represented at Burlington House by por- 
traits of all periods, including two of Erasmus, 
lent by the Louvre and Longford Castle, painted 
before his arrival in England, and by several 
dating from his last years. In front of the Windsor 
drawings we are permitted a glimpse at his method 
of work. From this mass of material, from public 
pronouncements to private experiments, from 
youth to middle-age until his life was cut short, 
in incomplete but vivid umpression of this enig- 
matical, rather cold and heartless, figure errerges, 
The high position that Holbein attained within 
a few years of his arrival is not difficult to explain 
No firm tradition of portraiture existed here; no 
formula for the human fa which would have 
made any other, more telling, rendering of it diffi 
cult to impose, had been evolved. The tough 
middle-class families, who, with the ativent of the 
Tudors, were assurrung power and hence the role 
of patrons of art, had not yet formulated for them- 
selves those rules of conduct, stereotyped and 
artificial, that force the portrait painter to adage 
rigid pictorial conventions They were not yet 
well enough established to wish, or dare, to be 
represented as graceful, elegant or indolent; if the 
painter chose to show them as they really were, 
forceful, materialistic, perhaps ugly but with the 
kiad of bluff dignity that accompanies strength of 
character, they were perfectly satisfied. It is only 
when a new commercial class is in process of con- 
solidating its posiueom that realism in portraisure is 
possible. This wis stull true of Sargent and 
Edwardian Jews, although by the middle of the 
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nineteenth century the painter had liberated 
himself to some extent from consideration of his 
sitter’s status. The closest parallel is with the 
emergence of capitalism out of the rums of the 
French Revolution: Ingres’ portrait of M. Bernin 
is one of many that immediately springs to mind 
It has striking features in common with Holbein’s 
portraits of the merchants of the steclvard: with 
its msistence on firm contours expressing the 
sitter’s own firmness, on the sweep of an arm, on 
ugliness, on drive Holbein with his in- 
redible technica! ability, with the conjuring-iricks 
that he performed on objects, was well fined t 
satisfy this new thirst for verisimilnude. One can 
wnagine how he must have delighted his patrons 
by cryptic allusions, by trome jokes, by 
reproducing so accurately then hmbs on 
wood 

However, it is 
us, #0 much as the dignity 
part to his sitters, that 
round and two hands separated irom ome 
another by a black his Northern 
contemporaries knew how to simulate the wrinkles 
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of Raphael and Titian, or so one is | 
sume from his Dericl Born, lor instance, ere 
the figure is subordinated to a triangular composi 
tion, where mm roumd to rest 
parapet as in Raphael’s portrait supposed to re 
present Perugino in the Uftiz id from h 
Robert Cheseman, a m lent to 
hibition by the Mauritshuis, where hight plays over 
the surface in Pitian’s | 
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reason why these amiable causeries go so well is 
that he takes exceptional pains, I am told, in pick- 
ing his companions at each session. He must by 
now have a sixth sense in discerning which of the 
multitudes of people he meets possess what the 
ordeal requires—above all, genuine matey-ness 
and a total lack of mannerism. But it is his own 
contnbuuon to the chat that makes it so per- 
vuasive. His natural warmth is incandescent on 
the screen, his comment is always apt but neve: 
smart, and his range of visual expression, from 
gentle smile to sudden belly-laugh, has all the 
appearance of spontaneity 

How difficult this artless-seeming technique 
really is has lately been demonstrated im an attrac- 
ive series called Men of Authority. Tie 
‘sitters have been Lord Samuel, Sir fohn Maud 
and Lord Lyle, all of whom have handsomely 
uved-up to the label on the programune in their 
responses to questions put to them about polatics, 

vernm ind industry But their inquisitor 
fails, a t© put them at their case. Like 
am over-anxious feldsman in the slips, he is in- 
chned to spatch rather than catch their answers, 
and therefore often drops the ball. A more col- 
lected and casy-going mquisttor could make this 
promising programme one of the high-lighis of 
television 
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an abuadance of plays on the screen, 
and one must commend the discipline and forti- 
tude of actors whe make themselves w ord-perfect 
i long parts for one or two performances. Some 
o the month’s selections seemed to me bad 
Une was the ill-starred effort to trans- 
Conrad's subtle storv, The Secret Sharer, 
natic form, a maladroit endeavour that 
not 4a particle af Conrad’s magic o 
was lurthee disfigured by some ruinous 
Anmther dubious choice was Bridie’s 
jonah, mainly because it employed the method 
intermingling film-sequences with the studio 
production. In this hybrid form the differences 
between the pre-fabricated scenes and the mais 
the play are lamentably apparent to tis 
in pace, perspecuve and lighting, and, 
in plumber’s parlance, nobody appar- 
thers to “wipe the joints” between the 
nons and the rest. On the other hand, 
the month’s productions deserve 
ise—Priestley’s taut and arresting 
i the Conways; and Ibsen's evergreen An 
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Like Matters of Life and Death, this new 
1 real eye-opener for good citizens 
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* Jofroi,”’ at the Curzon 
“Plus de Vacances pour le Bon Dieu,” at 
the New Gallery 
No French film, I suppose, ever endeared itself 
¢ thoroughly with the English public than 
du Boulanger: village gossip, local 
the spread of middle-aged sentiment took 
uth like a summer holidav. No thought 
rrow nu will rain damps there the 
wipes the grin off one’ ce; 
udless . days stretch ahead, and 
ssert itsell Ihe fat baker has 
wife, She must be unfaithful, 
it, public opinion requires no less. How 
would they all get through the season? 
the bread-oven that has ceased to 
hem round, delightfully protesting ? 
be happily settled before 
heart-broken baker’s strike in 
unthinkable 
idvil, conjured up for us 
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The Neu 
Another anecdote, in the same tradition and from 
the same source (Jean Giono and Marcel Pagaol), 
awaits sun-loying visitors to the Curzon. If slighter, 
it is no less agreeable. Honest fatness has again 
io suffer, though only for a while; passion, this time, 
1s the passion of an old man for his trees. He 
sells his orchard to buy an annuity, but his trees, 
long past fruiting, he will continue to protect, 
with his gun if need be. The curé, the school- 
master, a well-moustached neighbour intervene; 
he is, $0 to speak, disarmed by atgument. But-- 
siy, reckless, devoted peasant that he is—he fiuids 
an even better way; he will make the other, the 
buyer, feel responsible, by threatening to commit 
suicide. Damnation won't halt him. He stands 
on a rool-top; he traids an enormously long rope 

the market, and actually has to be cut 

Gown from a branch; he hes on the main road, 

waiting for cars to run over him: and soon the 

poor solid fellow with an axe who has been 
unlucky enougir to touch the orchard is worried 

of his onions, his game of bowls, and into a 

Not a moment too soon the trouble- 

maker dies naturally Chis extravagance is 

enacted with enormous fun, sympathy, argu- 
ment and charm: and Vincent Scorto’s bow- 
leggecl old tenacity has the real unconquerable 
lunacy of old age. The camera-—needless to say. 

1 Pagnol film—contributes far less to our 

enjoyment than character, dialogue, plot I 

much preferred, by the way, the fifty minutes of 

Jof to the “pure Pagnol” of Marius and 

Fanny, in which, after an hour or so, I find 

theatrical draughts and the creak of boards 

cxAcessive 
Plus de Vacances pour le Bon Dieu advertises 
itself cheerfully as being about Paris children and 

Gogs; the first steal the second, both have a raga- 

muffin charm. Their adventure nips along, half- 

vay between Nous les Gosses and Our Gang, and 
its moral (since it looks round for one) would 
eem to be that nowhere is dog-money casier 
than in Montmartre, provided you're of the right 
tender heart and age 

Memories of 1950: Chaplin in City Lights (to 
be followed, let’s hope, in 1951 by Modern 

Times); Ophuls’s Letter from an Unknown 

Woman and Liebelet; De Sica’s I Bambini c1 

Guardano (seen at the Loaden Film Chub); 

Coctcau’s Orphée; Jiri Trnka’s puppet film, The 

Emperor of China’s Nightingale (Biarritz Fes- 

uval), revivals of Ford’s They Were Expendable 
private showing), and A/l Qutet on the Western 

Ir Jour de Féte, Intruder in the Dust, The 

Men, and Sunset Boulevard. Not a bad year-- 

except England Wretiam Wuiresari 
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The Institute of Contemporary Art 
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Caliban’s Christmas Diversions 


PROBLEMS 

I, Prvx’s Year 
Nir. Percy Pink is Snooker Champion of our club. ‘There 
were eight competitors, each of whom played a short match against cach 
of the others--four matches taking place on each of seven consecutive 
Saturdays. With each match won counting one point to the winner, the 
final placing of the competitors was: (1) Percy Pink ; (2) Captain Yellow ; 
3) Dr, White ; (4) Bernard Black ; (5) Commander Green ; (6) Professor 

Blue ; (7) Joe Brown; (8) Archdeacon Red. 

Here are sore detailed results. In Round 1, Dr. White lost to Captain 
Yellow. In Round 2, White won against Joe Brown. In Round 3, Captain 
Yellow beat Black, while Percy Pink massacred Archdeacon Red. In 
Round 4, Professor Blue lost to Black. In Round 5, Blue was defeated by 
Dr. White, and Commander Green beat Joe Brown. In Round 6, Bernard 
Black was beaten by the indomitable Pink. 

What were the results of the four matches played in the seventh (and last 
round ? 


This year 


Ii. Tue “* New SpokesMan ” 
“ We are just one big happy family,” said the Editor of the New Spokesman. 
“ Each of five of our experts has engaged, as his assistant, the only son of 
one of the other four.” 
** Which five experts are they ? ” 
“ Kant, Larnb, 


I asked. 


Newton, Ricardo and Virgil. Reliable 


them. Incidentally, their subjects are philosophy, essays, science, economics 
and poetry. Not respectively, of course.” 
“ Why * of course’ ?” 


“ What I’m getting at,”’ said the Editor, “ is that the whole set-up is a 
trifle confusing. No expert's subject is that which one normally associates 
with his own name ; nor is it the subject which one normally associates with 
the name of his assistant. Nor is the name of whoever is assistant in the 
sphere with which an expert’s mame is associated, associated with that 
expert's own subyject.” 

* I don’t quite follow that,” I said. 

“Don’t you? Let me give you an cxample. If Kant’s subject were 
poetry, young Virgil would not be assistant either to Kant or to the expert 
in pnlosophy.’ 

“I get you now,” I said. 

In fact, Mr. Virgil (senior) is the expert on economics. Mr. Ricardo’s 
assistant is young Newton. Mr. Kant’s assistant is the son of the essayist. 

In what field is Mr, Lamb the expert, and what is Ins assistant’s name ? 


QUIZ 


1. CENTENARIES, 
a) One famous Stevenson died on July 12, 1850 ; 


another was born on 
November 23, 1850. Can you identify them ? 

(b) A poet died on Aipril 13, 1850; a novelist was born on August 5 
of the same vear. Who were they ? 

(c) A fame@us composer died in July 1750 ; a composer of css eminence 
was born in the following month. Can you name them 


(d) Im 1650 were born an English king; one of the most re ood of 
our military commanders; two distinguished admirals. Can you 
name all four ? 

», SHAKESPEAREAN 


a) Of what plays are the scenes laid as follows; (i) Messina; 
(ii) Navarre; (iii) “ Partly in France; partly in Tuscany” ? 

(b) Who were the sweethearts of (i) Ferdinand; (ii) Valentine ; 
(iii) Lorenzo ; (iv) Claudio ? 


Where are the lyrics to be found of which these are the first lines 
(i) “* Come away, come away, death”; (ii Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind”; (ii You spotted snakes, with double tongues ” 
Gv) “* When daffodils being to peer” 5 ( Fear no more the heat 
of the sun” ? 

d) Who were the fathers of i) Ophelia; (i) Perdita ; (ii) Desdemona ; 
(iv): Goneril 

5 TOPOGRAPHICAL 
(a) Cam you name (in, say, cyclic order) the six counties which have a 


common boundary with Here tord ? 

b) Cam you arrange the following cities in the order o 
to the North Pole Oporte; Venice ; 
Bucharest. 

¢) If you flew due south from Ne 
or South America would you fly over ? 

d) * Equality ” lies to the north ot “ Centennial ” 
to the south. What three states are these ? 

1 DICKENSIAN, 
1) “ It was once my good or ill fortune, as it may be—-before I became 
a widow-—“to move in a very different sphere. My husband was a 
Powles.".—Who savs so ? 
To offer another original and undeniable remark, 
and two make four.”—The speaker ? 
(c) “ Set down, Sir; ve make no extra charge for the settin’ down, as 
the king remarked ven he blowed up his ministers.”—Who extends 
this invitation to whom ? 


their proximity 
Trieste; Belgrade ; 


w Orleans, what republics in Central 


Sunshine ” lies 


Sophronia, two 


writers, all of 


6. 


i; 























(d) “* What shall I put you down for?” 
* Nothing.” 
You wish to be anonymous ?” 
“ } wish w be left alone. ” 
— Who is this unco-operative character ? 
(ec) Where do we meet with the following?: (i) Noah Claypole . 
(a) Mr. Pumblechook ; (iii) Mr. F’s Aunt; (iv) John Peerybingle ; 
(v, Mr. Twemlow 
tae L. 
‘1 know you are a friend, a dear friend, and an old friend.” —Who 
says this ? 
(b) What was done without lobsters? And by whom ? 
(c) What began with biotting~paper ? 
(d) “ By the bye, what became of the buby ? "—Who asked this question, 
and what was the answer ? 
{e) What did Humpty Dumpty mean by “ glory ” ? 
(f) Which of the jurors had a squeaky slate pencil ? 
THACKERAY. 
(a) “ Didn’t he shoot Captain Marker? Didn’t he rob voung Lord 
Dovedale at the Cocoa Tree ? "—Who is “ he ” ? 
(b) Who contributed verse to the local newspaper under the names of 
NEP and EROS ? 
c) At whose party was AGAMEMNON performed as a charade ; and 
who played Clytemnestra ? 
(d) Who were the “three pore Christmas waits” who appeared in a 
dream to ‘ Pleaceman X ” ? 
(e) Who made the illness of the Grand Duke of Groningen an excuse 
for fleeing the country ? 
(f) Who much offended Colonel Newcoome by singing a ribald song in 


the “ Cave of Harmony ” ? 


CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS DOWN 

1 and 6. Many diplomats would like 1, a am for example, isn't 
to have one (10, 4 

10. Culrure’s programme (5 2 in a sense, they're web-footed (7 

11. Poems rend the seed’s albumen (9 3 and 19. Do they afford Pandit 

12. He “ lisps in numbers ”’ (8). Nehru any respite ? (6, 7 

13, 12? Nope! (6 4. How near is grog for these 

io. Associated with pitch (4 brethren ? (10 

17 The Swan's testament ? (4 5. Yet they can be even (4 

18. Crabbed but not noited (5 7. Nightingale’s portion (3 

20. Ghostly farewell (5 8. What quality gives me a rose im 

22. Gilbert was their colonel! (4). russet ?° 15). 

23, There are many events” said 9, Struthic might be a chorist (7), 
he “in the womb of time ” (4 14. Fred Astaire’s hat ? (3 

26. Alas! The _Jollies are sur- = 15. —s he help to set the table ? (10) 
rounded (6). 19. See 

27. Sortable fish ? (8 _. Sed a king (3 

29. Caesar’s book needs a friend (9 24. The mouth of hell (7 

31. Such a word is Lord Samuel's 25. Botth and Bottle ? (6). 
“indigentry ” (5 28. Red King who reigned in 

32 and 33. Israel before attaining Dublin (4 
independence ? (4, 2, 8). 30. Give and take, dying away (3 


hestias 6? 
(Solutio on page 66 «) 
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Books in General ¢@ggp 


It was like a visit to the theatre or the wax- 
works. One walked into the Langham Hotel 
out of the London daylight and was shown, at 
last, into a large, darkened apartment twinkling 
with candles. Heavy black velvet curtains 
were drawn over the windows; masses of exotic 
were banked against them and. en- 
threned in aa encrmous bed in the midst of all 
this, sat the genius: a small, ugly, dank-cyed 
wornan with her hair dewn her back, scratch- 
ing away fast with a quill pen on large sheets 
ef violet-tinted paper and throwing cach sheet 
’ to the floor when it was done with. A 
large dog guarded the morning's work from the 
visitor's touch. One had gone to have one’s 
head bitten off cither by Ouida or her dog. 
Quida would be under 30 at tume, a 
woman with her father’s excessive nose and a 
rude grating Already conceit, indeed 
megalomania, had settled on a theatrical charac- 
tet, She is not the first noveljst to have delusions 
cf grandeur—Scott had his Abbotsford, Balzac 
had coronets put on his luggage-—for when one 
is dealing in fantasy, it is not unnatural to help 
oneself. In the secret room of Quida’s life, 
where the shames of her childhood in Bury St. 
Edmunds were hidden, there must have been 
a shrewd, hard. frightened being which stiffened 
its chin and told her that she had earned the 
right to fellv and cxorbitance. She had become 
the most famous novelist then living in the 
world when she was hardly out of her teens; 
ihe had slaved as only the best-sellers can; she 
had raised her unhappy mother from poverty 
to wealth: she had proved that the “ realities” 
so meanly admired in a gossiping provincial 
town were despicable, She was original. The 
day-dreams of an adolescent gitl had been im- 
posed successfully upon herself: they were 
triumphantly imposed upon the world. How 
was it done? At the end of her life when she 
lay dead of neglect in a wretched Italian tene- 
ment, her maid reverently placed two of her 
mistress’s quill pens on the ‘table at the foot 
{ the bed. The quill which had flamed over the 
violet paper in the gloom of the Langham, which 
had tossed ahead of the sprawling cavalry charge 
of Ouida’s prose, had once more proved itself 
mightier than the reviewer’s bitter pen. 
Firbank, as Miss Bigland, her present 
biegrapher,* and other critics have pointed out, 
had read his Ouida. The day-dreams of Bury 
St. Edmunds where her plausible French father 
came to fill her head with nature lessons, tall 
stories of international plots and the dazzling 
intrigues of European courts, were the day- 
dreams of the whole of middle-class England 
and America. Liberal democracy was bored 
with its routine. The aristocracy and idle 
rich with their Turkish tobacco and their tre- 
rendous sins—how these haunted the heads of 
Victorian wives and their hard-working hus- 
bands. It did not matter that Ouida was 
ignorant of the fashionable world; all the better 
could she describe what the fashionable ought 
to look and sound like. The fashionable world 
rself, so childishly romantic and sentimental 
underneath its brisk airs and its levity, rather 
® Owda. By E:leen Bigland. Jarrold 16s, 
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wished it like that, too. Her novels were 
the fantasies of the outsider, of those who have 
to keep to their station in life, of those who, 
obeying all the rules and calculating all the 
main chances, keep one corner in their oninds 
for visions of an insouciant and gorgeous race 
which performs such non-interest-bearing acts 
as wrecking a career “to save a Woman's name 
frem the breath of slander,” and lives with 
heroic and insolvent melancholy in the recklessly 
furnished rooms. “ Beauty,” the guardsman, 
had the drawing-room floor of a house in Ken 
sington Gore, well-furnmished and further 
crowded with crowds of things of his own, from 

Persian carpets bought on his travels to the 

last new rifle sent home only the day before 

A setter, a retriever and a couple of Skves 

(Ouida was always crowded with crowds of 
dogs )— 

were on the hearthrug (veritable ger skin 

Breakfast in dainty Sévres silver stood on one 

table sending up an aroma of coffee, omeleties 

and devils; the morning papers lay on the floor, 

a smoking cap was hung on a Paran Venus; 

a parrot, who apparently considered himselt 

master of the place, was perched irreverently 

on a bronze Milton, and pipes, whips, pistols 
and cards were thrown down ona Louis Quinze 
couch, that Louise de Kérouaille or Sophie 

Arnould might have graced. From the inner 

room came the rapid clash of smail-swords, 

while “Touché, touché, touché! Riposte! 

Hola! ” was shouted, in a silvery voice, from z 

man who, lying back in a rocking chair in the 

bay window of the front room, was looking on 
at a bout with the foils that was taking place 
bevond the folding doors 

Snobbery is often a form of romanticism, it 
is the chastity of the perfectionist. But on 
Ouida’s level romance is not romance until it 
is snobbish; and not, we may say, as we look 
back upon the Victorian novel, on her level 
alone. One of the better rumours about Ouida’s 
novels was that they were the secret work of 
that not very nice George Eliot; and do not 
George Eliot's heroines unfailingly go up in the 
world as they become more refined by moral 
struggle? Are there not pages of Tennyson that 
look like Debrett put into verse? And are there 
not, indeed, modern novels in which souls are 
brought humbly to the Faith by the glamorous 
sight of an Earl on his death bed? The materia! 
luxury of Quida’s carly novels. with their 
crammed marble halls and their general air of 
being expensive bazaars of history, is the ex- 
pression of an expansive society becoming every 
year richer on colonies and Juxurigus colonial 
wars. And is it far-fetched to sve in the hysterical 
dialogue of her books something of the repressed 
emotional violence of Victorian society? Why 
else this taste for melodrama and the smell of 
sulphur : 

“Your lips were mine,” she cried, laughing sull 

in that mocking mirth, “ their kisses must poison 

hers. Your hand slew him! its touch must pol- 
lute hers. Oh, lover, who lived on my smile! 

Did you not know the dead love would rise 

and curse the new?” 

There can be no doubt when one has read 
Miss Bigland’s account of Quida’s painfui and 
ludicrous love affair with the Marchese della 
Stufa in Florence, that she herself felt 
in phrases of this operatic violence. And under- 
lying it is her curious, rather seductive melan- 


<5 


cholv, the fervid not unintelligent Byronism 
which her French father aust have brought 
over to Bury $t. Edmunds from the Continent 
—What happened to him? “ Only the Emperor 
knows.”’—-It was « sadness al] the more romantic 
for being decked out with shrugs, floods of 
ungrammatical French and Bohemian cyni 
cism; and it was also the inevitable underton 
of the day-dreamer’s life as, exhausted, she wakes 
up from her drug. 

Miss Bigland’s new life of Ouida is fuller than 
the memoirs already in existence. There ar 
still many mysteries but it is a just book and 
cannot help being entertaining. It is marred, 
however, by a prose that is stiffened with clichés 
which are a good deal daoller than Ouida’s 
What takes one’s breath in nearly every detail 
oh Ouida’s life, is her boldness, her huge guzz- 
ling confidence in her powers, her ability t 
impose her life, as if she herself were a work 
of the unagination and not a human being, Onc 
is aware of a gusher. There is an appalling 
vitality which is undistracted by self-criticism 
or unstayed by the existence of any other person 
She plays up shamelessly to the men. She had, 
for the purposes of her work, an extraordinary 
speed of assimilation, a greed for more facts to 
de turned into more dreams, Her so-called 
unmorality—Miss Bigland has no difficulty in 
showing that Ouida was a prudish woman whose 
sensual desires had been sweepingly sublimated 

enabled her to break conventions and, for 
example, to give dinners “ 
which were 


for Guardsmen only 
very useful in supplying her with 
local colour as well as giving her the best kind 
of publicity: the scandalous. A word or two 
about the Foren Legion, a skirmish, an Arab 
cate, and men who wish “ to forget" would soon 
be transfigured by her reckless imagination. She 
saw the thoroughbreds crushing the skulls of the 
enemy; she threw in an abduction. Her tragedy 
some thought) was that she was a grande 
umnoureuse who was too ugly to tind a lover 
One suspects that her only “lover” had been 
that chusive refugee, her father. Though she 
may be said to have been continually in love 
all her life with one man after another, there 
signs that her love was anything more 
a terrifying and possessive hallucination 


ire MK 
inan 
and often known to herself alone; if disclosed 
it drove every man to horrified flight. He had 
seen the octopus and it wore white satin 
Ouida was an actress who never settled to 
her role. Now she was a foreign aristocrat, now 
the great politucal figure, now the humanitarian 


defending the virtuous poor against the wicked 


rich, now the cynic as wilful as her one remark- 
able creation, the Cigarette of Under Two Flags: 
now the misunderstood artist who wil! not sell 
her soul to a public of hucksters. The 
the leading roles of an internal drama 

Her financial recklessness, which ultimately 
ruimed her, was another egotistical refusal wu 
One need not go into her endles: 
quarrels with her friends, her appalling rude- 
ness, her sdiotc law suits which made her a 
byword. And yet, as many intelligent and sen 
sitive people thought, the impossible woman had 
some talent. Her conversation was often worth 
The kind of tragic dignity of the bat- 
dreamer attends her end. A 
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dependence of human kind—they imposed 
realitv-—was her desire. Her unassuaged per- 
sonal emotions were unloaded upon her swarms 
of dogs; for them she fought her friends, 
quarrelled with the Italian authorities and io- 
deed, in the end, starved and neglected herself 

There: are some apologists for the novels of 
Ouida. She is said'to have been an influence, 
though it is surely unkind to see it extending 
to Lawrence, as Miss Bigland docs. We must 
agree, however, that she raises an carly peacock 
wail of passion im the Victorian novel. Pascarel 
(which is admired) seems to me watery and 
unreadable stuff. The studies of the lives of 
the Italian poor are more interesting; they indi- 
cate a break with the earlier English preoccupa- 
tion with Italy and, indeed, Ouida with a social 
conscience is 9 sentimental but bold writer. As 
Miss Bigland justly the reviewers wh« 
brought academic guns to bear on her fiction were 
themselves a little ridiculous in their solemnity. 
f have read only two or three of her novels and 
of these I] prefer the unredeemed like Under 
Two Flags and Strathmore to the more respect- 
able ones; the cigars, the passionate riding crops, 
the Rhenish of her country houses, the shooting 
women of her Algerian camps and the overproof 
of her Parisian Avernus, to the trite 
Italian works of her reformed period. 1 confess 
t have not read In Maremma which is praised 
for its landscape. Shockingly repetitive as she 
was, wild in her skiddings across drawing-rooms 
and deserts, she was not without shrewdness 
She had eye for raffish character. One 
responds to the tidal wave of het awful vivality, 
the terrific swamping of her prose. One would 
have given anything to go to her parties im 
Florence. Mr. E. M. Forster has told us that 
it is the novelist’s duty to “ bounce” us. Ouida 
does that with all her might; so hard. indeed, 
that her novels bounce high out of sight into 
that upper air—-somewhere between 
Mayfair and the moon—where the super ego 
practises its incredible scales and beats its fright- 
ful bosom. In its way, her stuff is more honest 
than the worst of Disraeli or Bulwer Lytton 
from which it derives; and more genial than the 
Barclay and Corefli for whom she 
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THE WATCHERS 
We crot “d and waited as t ay ebbed off 
and the rdsong dwindle int by. posnt 
not darin indulgence otf ig! 
or the jerked protest of a weary joint 
wad when our Sixty @uputes had r Oy 
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long id thrust throwrh the sighing undergrowth 
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A ROBIN ANTHOLOGY 
Robin Rasch. By Davip Lack, Oxford 


Unive a3 
This is a charming and most opportune book 
for the time of year. Robins are inseparable from 
Christmas, and Mr. Lack, who is here concerned 
“with unnatural, not natural, history,” is able, 
after a very pretty piece of research, to tell us 
how and why. 

At first he thought that the association. might 
have arisen through the natural friendliness of 
Robins during; cold weather. Then, in looking 
over a number of early Christmas cards-—which 
became populir about 1860 and many of which 
are reproduced among the  illustrations—he 
noticed several in which a Robin was carrving 
a lecter and was referred to as “postman.” His 
next clue was Jemuna the cook in Framley Par- 
sonege, who said to the postraan, “ Come in Robin 
Postman and warm yourself awhile.” Mr. Lack 
made «a mental note that Trollope had worked 
in the Port Office and presumably knew all about 
nick-names for postmen. Ele next began an in- 
quiry as to the mid-Victorian postal uniform, and 
discovered that down to 186] its most conspicuous 
feature was a waistcoat That is, the 
period of the postman’s red waistcoat just over-- 
lapped the early days of the Christtnas card, and 
so, “As the postman is the welcome bringer o 
Christmas mail, this would provide another strong 
reason for the presence of a symbolic Robin on 
Christmas stationery.” It is a nice example of 
scientific method applied with neatness to a plea 
santly trivial matter, 


SCarict 


For Mr. Lack is, of course, primavily a scientist 
who has written an earlier book, The Life of th 
Robin, which is one. of the best—certainly on¢ 
of the best-written—of modern ornithological 
monographs. In this second book—a sort of pen- 
dant to the first-——Mr. Lack deals solely with the 
robin in English life and literature. He has, in 
effect, compiled.a robin anthology, gathering his 


quorations and extracts under such chapter head 
ings. as The Winter Friend,” “The Robin in 
Politics,” “A Happy Christmas,” “Robins in the 
Nursery,” and so on to the number of twelve 


and he has linked them wgether by a most en- 
gaging and, on occasion, lightly learned, com- 
mentary 

The literature of the Robin is simply enormous, 
from the sixth-century story of the bird tamed 
by a monk named Serf at Culross in Scotland, 
through Chaucer and Eliza Cook, to some this- 
year’s Christmas cracker rhyme as yet unread 
Of this vast quantity of reading matter Mr. Lack 
in his two hundred and odd pages naturally in- 
cludes only the best—or the best for his purpose 
But in fis netes he also gives lists of omissions, 
and it would be quite unsafe to suspect him of 


ignorance of any robin story in prose or verse 
merely because he does not refer to it in his book 
Indeed, of all creatures, probably onlv the Rose 








has been more written about than the Robin; but 
t ts, in the mam, among the smiall and smaller 
poets that one must look In fact, Mr. Lack 
nt have pent Many, one hopes not unprolit- 
ible, not unrewarding, hours glancing through 
Victorian “ table-books” and the works of Mars 
Howitt, and Jane and Anne Taylor, and their like, 
in search of these pieasant trifles. Tennyson was 
Meased with his line 
As careful robin t delver’s toil 
hat he inchaded it twice mn the Idyils of the Kine 
erence too shght for Mr. Lack 1 
Na tioned if 
Nor ] the poems and stories he has i 
luded pleasantly cheerful, or bit mildly melas 
hal ui af the “ Babes in the Wood.” H 
for instance, how the host of robins tha 
ithe Crvstal Palace, singing w the visitors 
friendly amongst them, and finally nest 
ing in the hanging baskets of flowers, came to be 
considered by the Palace authorities as a pest and 
were—O shame—-porsoned, ‘ 

And yet---what is one to do with a rebin that 
enters one’s house through any open window o1 
door, has a preliminary sparring match with him- 
elf in a mirror, and then hops by the hour up 





1950 
and down among one’s books? Hf one ts not only 
a bibliophilt, but also a bird lover and a gardener, 
one will perhaps recollect with resignation that 
guano ts said to be five times as potent as any 
wher horticultural f[ertiliser—-what time one 
watches its daily accumulation on folio and duo- 
decimno, trusting that with the return of spring 
and the advent of spring cleaning the dear bird 
will become attached to a mate and preeccupied 
with an outdoor nesting site. Meantume, here is 
a Story to the point, not mentioned by Mr. Lack, 
taken from the diary of William ‘Thompson, a 
Belfast naturalist and linen-draper 
November 23, 1847 
a heavy shower in a 
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Taking shelter to-day from 
cottage at the side of the 
river Lagan, a robin came t) the door, picked 
crumbs and flew away. The :nistress of the cot 
tage remarked that as winter advanced it would 
tak« 


up its abode in the house altogether, as u 
fad done for the last four or five winters. But 
vhat pleased me (and induced this note to be 


made) was, that lest the rebin should be disturbed, 

no cat had as formerly-been kept in the house since 

the turd established itself as a winter inmate 
Chat is, no doubt, as it should be—as it shall 
be. But there is dn awful possibility. Mr. Lack 
gives an impressive list of strange nesting-places 
-~including an unmade bed, a pigeon-hole in a 
desk, and other domestic situations. Suppose the 
before-mentioned robin should select a not un- 
attractive niche between The Seasons in quarto 
and the octavo first edition of Philips’s Cyder 
What then? A cat? or poison? Or the continued 
triumph of the true Christmas spirit long after 
the holly and the Christmas cards are gone? 

GEOPFREY TAYLOR 


A DREAMER AND A CARD 


Peacocks in Paradise. 
Jones. Faber, 18s 

The Life of Dr. John Radcliffe, 1652-1714. 
By CAMPBELL R. Hone. Faber. 15s. 


Hafod, a Gothic fantasy, was completed in 
1788. It dominated a beautiful mountain- 
tinged valley twelve miles from Aberystwith ; 
it contained a splendid library, fine paintings 
and drawings, Italian marbles, Gobelin tapes- 
tries, and every luxury, including a printing-press, 
which great wealth and extravagant taste could 
command, 

Its creator was Thomas Johnes (1748-1816), 
Lord-Lieutenant of Cardiganshire and scion of 
a race of uncouth Welsh landlords who were 
beginning to outgrow a protracted dark age of 
tyranny and lawlessness. The scene of confusion 
from which Johnes’s father emerged is reflected 
in the opening chapters of Miss Inglis-Jones’s 
book. This father’s capital assets were a com- 
pound of mines, mountains, bogs, and family 
pride ; he had ‘married the heiress of Richard 
Knight, the ironmaster, who had acquired 
Croft Castle, in Herefordshire. Thereafter he 
became the creature of his polished but purse- 
proud in-laws, and resided with them at Croft 
Castle. 

His son, Thomas, heir to a huge fortune and 
great hopes, was attractive but hopelessly spoilt. 
After Eton, and a course of philosophy at Edin- 
burgh, he went on the grand tour of Europe and 
was elected to Parliament. But he seldom atten- 
ded the House and dedscated his life to pleasure 
und the arts. His first marriage ended in two 
years when his wife dicd from a wasting sickness. 
During this time of anxiety he visited his remote 
properties in Cardiganshire, and saw Hafod for 
the first time. His imagination, deeply imbued 
with the tashionable taste for the wild, and the 
picturesque, took fire. He felt a tug towards the 
rags and moorlands of his ancestors, which he 
resisted for a time. After his wife’s death he 
travelled to Madrid with’ his former tutor’ wo 
had, by the influence of another pupil, been 
appointed ambassador there. It was arranged 
that Johnes should become secretary of embassy on 
arrival, but, on reaching Madrid, he posted home 
without taking up his appointment. He at once 
married a Welsh cousin, Jane Johnes, who shared 
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balevanbist ". writtd Gad Mitbllee Gril: Virwtnil: SES Steel was the first major industry to 


on a great post-war development 
modermsation and expansion. 


* * * 


Management and men have co-operated in 


getting the most out of existing plant, and 
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the Scheel which has led the world for over 30 4 othe great steel producing countries 
years in the teaching of writing by post? You : . 
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the Press’ frec on applicauon to ; 
steel are more than twice pre-war. 
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his passion for stcankioaiies which they resolved to 


ee ee of the tery 

ve were 
antaiall deren peas of the vl 2 bad. 
wi ehi aaa emad ani like most of 


the surrounding gentry. They did not know 
wit to make of one who cared nothing at all 


for extorting free labour or higher nrats, but 


wandered for weeks about the countryside ex- 


pressing enthusiasm for waterfalls and 


and pretty 
views, The iraprovements Johnes effected did 
not all tarn owt well ; the school he founded had 


to be closed becanse of a dreadful scandal 


Johnes’s family were permanently alonated by 
They laughed 
at his plans which were, nevertheless, at many 
pounts in harmeny with the acrogant individualism 
of his age and class. Tens of thousands of trees 


his abandonment of Croft Caustic. 


were planted; mifes of ornarrental walks were 
laid out; gardens were formed in improbable 
places ; grottocs and cascades were opened up, 
and bridges thrown across rivers and ravines 
Many friends, including the Lord Chancellor, 
Thurlow, Samuel Rogers, and, abeve all, his 
cousin and kindred spirit Richard Knight, were 
frequent visitors. Knight had, himself, built 
a mock castle overlooking a romantic valley near 
Ludlow which, tualit Hafod, has survived, 
So imbued was Knuigtit with the Gothic spirit 
that, giving evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, he said that lic had 
‘glanced over” the Elgin marbles, and was 
sitisfied that they were not “ good enough” to 
be acquired tor the nation 

Johnes indulged in such reckless expenditure 
that even before a disastrous fire had destroyed 
the house with ws contents in 1807, be was in 


serious financial straits. At one time - staff 
of indoor servants had to be reduced to ten 
He rebuilt on house and re-eg , 4 it as 
sump me ly as before, but the deat! us only 





child, a crip pled daughter, in I8il wasac wiles 
blow. Her monument, a masterpiece by Chan- 


r inary ri ing a | made an admirable sketch of Radchffe whose 
| flamboyant and inter 
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Warmly commended by | 


trey, which stood in bad Church at Hafod, was 
destroyind 


by fire in 1 

SNA! tivere fine seemed to dog Hafod. its 
Jobnes possessed courage and obstina:y, 

hie in ‘his cid aye the mountains ceased to inspire 
him ; they weighed him down. His health was 
broleen 4 his fortume dissipated. He retired, 
with his wife, to Dawlish in Devon, where he 
dlicd im the winter of 1817. The later history of 
Hafod is a painful <ecline, ending in wtal 
demotition while this book was being written 

Miss I nghis-Jones’s narrative is marred occasion- 
ally by loose writing, and many dates can only 
be deduced: by the exercise of considerable in- 
genuity. But she has a very interesting story 
to tell, and she has made an original and delight- 
ful contribution to local history. 

Thomas Johnes had bis head permanently 
in the clouds, but Dr. John Radcliffe (1652-1714), 
who is the subject of Bishop Hone’s modest, 
discursive, but carefully documented study, was 
an earthy character whose feet were planted 
firmly om the ground. Radcliffe made a hue 
fortune as a fastionable doctor, and his princely 
legacies to Oxtord have presegved his name. He 
was a worldly bachelor with a full measure of 
aggressive North-country independence. Born 
in modest circumstances in Wakefield, he relished 
his later social successes in the South. He was 
excellent company, and inclined to be a snob. 
As a doctor it is clear that he tead men rather 
than books. He once told the President of the 
College of Physicians that the whole art of medi- 
cine could be put on a sheet Of notepaper, and was 
not, apparently, disconcerted the retort that 
his knowledge of it might be. h he added 
nothing to the history of medical Science, Rad- 
cliffe inspired confidence mm His patients. He 
believed in fresh air, and im building up his 
patients’ constitutions. The blisters he was 
fond of prescribing were probably less lethal 
than the bleedings, purgings, and opiates favoured 
by the majority of his colleagues. 

There are many pleasant anecdotes in this 
lively and entertaining book, It is not a full- 
scale life ; the text, with its index and appendices, 
only runs to 150 pages. But Bishop Hone has 


esting personality has been 
neglected by biographers. The book is excel- 
lently produced. Puiuie MAGNUS 


POTTERSHIP 
Lifemanship. By Sreruen Porrer..  Hurt- 
Davi Os. 


“ How to be one up on the expert—worthy 
ploy!’ cries S. Potter, author of this useful 
textbook. How to be one up—how to make the 
other man feel that something has gore wrong 
however slightly ; such, he explaims, is Lifeman 
ship. Lifemanship—or, to use the more com- 
prehensive term, Pottership—is not umrelated 
to Povtership, but im reverse, as it were. For 
though G. Grossmith in his rudimentary manual 
curiously chose to concentrate on the unsuccessful 
layman, the opposing characters, Upper Holloway 
lifemen of the Nineties, demonstrate some classic 
techniques that may still be taken as models 

One thing that strikes us about Lilemanship 





*Cadmanship ™ we have also heard it prettily 
called) ts that it is within the reach of all. It 
not one of those “ luxu forms of hedonism so 
inappropriate to our own time, but is within the 
scope of the most common man or woman. We 
ou es have met with many of its practitiencrs 
Moreover, untike most de /uxe pastimes if has 
no element of chanéd. Success is entirely aumatte: 
of skill. Conversationship (to. take 4 sample 
the m which few to-day have been trained even 
to amateur status, is a fine field for practice 
Hine ve are advised when to use Glaciation 

gamtuts designed to induce an awkward 





silence *) ; when to“ lan 
irritate and 


age up’ (“* to confuse 
depress by the use of foreign words, 
hcutious or otherwise, either singly or in groups’ 

when and how to entploy “ You want a wash, 
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expect,” and similar Joan-phrases from the 
Hostmanship group. 

An idea of Lifemamship’s range can best be 
had by a glance at some of the other subjects 
treated by the author: Lowbrowmanship and its 
uses ; Religion (how to make people feel awkward 
about); Geniusship; Dancingship; Donman- 
ship The Art of Criticising withour Actually 
Listening *’) ; Clothesmanship ; Telephone 
Management, with its difficult ploy of by-passing 
the Opponent’s Secretary; Weekendmansbip ; 
Woomanship; Actorship, which imcludes the 
suggestion of the Veshaped smile for fellow- 
actors who are doing rather well. “ Stand in 
the wings and be seen by them clapping sound- 
lessty, as if to encourage.’ There are also 
notes on Family Christmas Behaviour (“the 
perfect climate of operation for the man who keeps 
his head ”’), some invaluable hints on what to do 
about other people’s children, and—simce some 
lfemen are also scholars—a percipient analysis 
of godmanship in Homer, Gameswomen may 
be interested in the footnote (p. 122) on how to 
treat a visiting lacrosse team. (‘‘ The girls stand 
aside in littl groups, never speaking to their 
opponents when they arrive or when they are 
looking unsuccessfully for the changing room 
With their backs half-turned towards the em- 
barrassed visitors, they will suddenly break into 
little screams of giggling laughter,” etc., etc.) 

We have often asked ourselves why S. Potter, 
x0 enthusiastic an exponent of methods (“ how ”’ 
should be so reserved about motiwes (“ why’ 
The answer, we suggest, is to’ be found in the 
sub-chapter on the Lifemanship Psycho-Synthesis 
Clinic, which claims to “* Put Back the Hamlet 
into You.” “ Let us Restore Your Inhibitions,”’ 
is its encouraging slogan. 

It will seem strange at first to the old-fashioned 
patient to find the psycho-synthesist lying relaxed 
on the couch while he the patient will be en- 
couraged to walk up and down feverishly. 

We do not prescribe [the author adds], we do not 
even advise. All we want you to do is to talk, and 
talk guardedly. Never mention the first thing that 
comes into your head. 


(We rather wonder if S. Potter is aware of 
the break-away group which does not permit 
the patient to talk at all, only to listen to the 
Psycho-Synthesist’s inner history from infancy.) 
Readers who, for one reason or another, have 
turned first to the chapter on Newstatesmanship, 
may observe that the author has left out an im- 
portant piece of reviewer-play : that of selecting 
the book (as we have done) with the most material 
for paraphrase and or quotation. But criticism 
pales before his recent brilliant coup of writing 
a signed review of his own book in a weekly pub- 
lication. It is a feat of Pottership achieved by 
few if any lifemen and certainly by no layman 
in Reviewmanship’s history Naomi Lewis 


MR. HENRIQUES TALKING 
The Indiscretions of a Magistrate. By 
Bast. L. Q. HENRIQUES 
This bumbling, benevolent book will seem 
twice its size to those who have seen Mr. 
Henriques in action, not because it’s a lone, 
boring, or great book (it is none of these), but 
because its author’s Commanding voice, seeming 
to reverberate from cover to cover, calls up 
massive figure on every page. It rs Mr, Henriques 
talking. He writes exactly as he speaks, and you 
can no more stop reading than you « 
listening. 
Because I can never quite decide what qualities 
I should require in the ideal juvenile court chair- 
man, I do not know whether I am right in esteem- 
ing Mr. Henriques so highly as I do. 
be too rumbustious ; he is certainly an ebullient 
public figure; he has some mighty rows with 
teckless and vicious parents in his Bast London 
Court—from whose Bench he rules like an 
affectionaie Bligh on the bridge of a reluctantly 
admiring Bounty. But if there is a better chair- 
man I have never seen him. 


The chapters of this book started as lectires, 


Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


his 


La 
op 
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He may 
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delivered by the author in various pa:ts of the everybody, to catch them just as they are noi ¢ performed the offve 
world ; and although he has embellished them angry approval of a stricture on somebody else Aristotel: sense, 10 
since, they are ‘“* indiscretions "’ only in the There may not be many new things to be development whicl 
sense that they mince no words and spare no said about young offenders, but Mr. Henriques’s sense was Jesus mere! 
feelings. At this moment no aspect of social monumental sincerity makes some of them sound upon which nineteenth tury Pr 
behaviour attracts so many expert observers as new. He writes with such urgent abandon that laid stress: “Ti Jesus,” M wsher remarks 
juvenile delinquency. Every fresh book about it you are kept agog, less for what he will say than to be bracketed with Socrates, Buddha and ¢ 
sets thern all against each other once more in for how he will say it. When, for example, he fucis, then He 5 less than ul Mr. Us 
groups And when a man with the unique writes (page 112) “Being the same shape as their treats Him as predominantly ; ndducing 
experience of Mr. Henriques, making no claim own homes, the children feel quite at home in. support of this pom , hat “ Jesus 
to be an expert (having, in fact. a healthy scepticisrn them,” he is commending a Bermondsey experi content to believe in ] m, and in nothing ¢« 
about experts) is found to be shooting in all ment in ground-floor tenement flats as play Thus He did m cheve in the immortality 
directions, even the groups break down abruptly rooms, not describing the infants in a Gile the soul but on ! 
into startled, incredulous, anery, or delighted cartoon. And vet, if the children who swarm imminent genera 
individuals in the East-end background of this book seen fications to judge ¢ dark anc 

Juveniles, he says, should not be made to dwarfed into the likeness of Giles infants by the about Jest There is, however, 1 
feel that they are criminals (even, apparently, personality of its author, it is paradoxical tha Mi ‘ view of Hitler, whom 
when they are he “ after-care”’ arrangements this should be so For perhaps his supreme as Antichrist and to whon 
for those leaving approved schools and Borstal jualification as a children’s magistrate is that x he most devastating t: 
are inadequate his may get Mr. Henriqu ve has never lost an unusually poignant nostalgia an bemg thar 1 hay r re 
into some trouble Education is not playing us for chidhood. And there are now some thousand i Ussher" 
part—if the Army can teach an illiterate to read of children who know it C. H. Rouen ) ersion ot piia , 
in six months the schools ought to accomplish Or li n its expression as Christian 
it in eight years It is far better to know how la tetiaiae . > mystic ranforced with a sirong dose of 
to read than to know how to act or make puppets’ THE JEWS Freudianis Ii is this latter clement which 
page I71 Girls in Borstal cannot be made The Magic People. B . ’ ‘a chiefly fort iS masterly alysis of Ay 
morally clean by washing other people's dirty fe end 10s. 6d Semitism which occupies U at wpler 
underclothes in a undry Sworn witnesses the book, an at . nu i uns 
lic most. A significant number of young offenders As Mr. Ussher rightly avs in his prefa in terms of ft ! *s congenital fecling of 
have deaf parents ‘he Home Office, by directing having intended a book on the Jews, he ha guilt. Not th his is all r example, Mr 
that the new “ classifying schools and not the written a philosophy of history Having Ussher shrewdly point iT iat antipathy 
courts) shall select approved schools for im- ¢xamined the character of the Jews as revealed in) which many wistians feel tor pal 
dividual children, provides one more instance the New Testament and their reyecuon of Jesus, the nat { ‘ for 
of “the executive trying to usurp the powers he considers what would have happened to tows : nu 
of the judiciary.” Television is the latest example Chrisuanity if, mstead of reyecting, the Jews had experics 
of effortless and therefore pernicious enjoyment, accepted Him. Mr. Ussher’s treatment of Jesu 
inhibiting conversation, needlework, reading, is of compelling interest, but some difficulty. He  ; unLry d look u 
and creative leisure But it may keep some of rejects the doctrines of the Incarnation and 1 al for offence 
Mr. Henriques’s troubles off the streets?) In Atonement, vet is prepared to regard Jesus ast common case in whi 
regard to girls, the vouth organisations are God. The term God, however, is for hum only ; i estate a wld be 
failing dismally ‘All who have the welfare of a way of indicating Jesus's “unique personality ) tord live there often as not, 
the nation at heart should enguire about the and significance.” Agam, he calls Him I I wht by a syndicate, in a recent case 
children of ‘any women they employ during out- Creator of the World,” but only, it seem \ ! wish svndicat Immedhate 
f-school hours.” And so on—something for the sense in which He was a perfect ‘ ‘ h 


es town je » tend 


Note this head of fine hair 


You read a lot of hair-raising stories nowadays. You hear a lot of hair-spliting 
arguments . So what will you say when we tell you about our Pet Marbic, 
tohich grows glass harrs so fine ut it takes $00 of them, bundled together 

the thicknes ¢ human whisker! You don’t believe that ? 

listen to this: THE FINEST ALL-ROUND INSULATING MATERIAI 

IN THE WORLD IS MADE OF FILAMENTS LIKE THESI 


SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES. It’s used in buildings, dynamos, 


ships, railway engines, refrigerators, acroplanes . . . It’s called 
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FIBREGLASS LIMITED RAVENHEAD, ST HELENS . : LEPHO? 









































































































































































i view selling im separat t Workmen 
descend upon the pla ke a ovarm of locusts, 
build sgnoble litthe horus ind iown noblk 
ur Having effectively desa ed the place 
the Jews and their workimnes hora ind th 
r intry sick cit t arm urse Ni 
blam this, to t ews but ba rather, i 
us who first mpelled the jew ive lor cen 
tires in the ims of town " thea proceed 
to demonstrat Mr ANsensitivery to any con 
ideration but that of maith Oy novog to the fac 
that they have n ire Of Vaiu country 
When, ho ver we have come to the end ol 
our analysis of the Jewish questen in terms of 


the opposition between townsman and country 
man, imaugrant and native, nomad and settler, 
or even betwe © a 


genutal mistit and the pert 


bourgeows, something, Mr. Ussher thinks, ts stull 


left over. Let me put it in his words 
Ante-Set n thin 0 the depths 
Ir on tl id-conscie level what the early 
Chi Manitvy Wa to o iarge ans extent§ cor 
wusl j olt of the born sla It the 


hatred of | ope for its King Tesu 
ft will end only when “the Jews learn to accept 
the greatest of their sons,” and the Christians “ to 
honour the race which produced the greatest child 


of man Mr. Ussher concludes that unles 
Europe learns this lesson, “she will assurediv 
perish, like all the civilisations that have perse 


cuted Israel.” So much for the matter of this 
fascinating book 
Much has been written in praise of Mr 


Ussher tvic It is a vivid, nervou tyke on 
stantly breaking out into gay sallies and provocy 
five asic His expression is terse He say 
profound things, but he ays them without an 
effort and does not dwell on them Lake, Cor 
example, his remark tnat “in the legends no man 
could look upon his ‘wraith’ and live; and Hitler 


was the ‘wraith’ of Western man”—a remark 
that provokes thought and can bear it. Or hi 
passing observation to the effect that Shylock can 
hardly be expected to be an accurate portrait 


ii Jt ow punk’, 


«eight hue be 
hing! ot d val wot Se: 


a glee 


Tis Thus We if ” tif 


jy fonghag 


Dy Shiney 


VU (]* 
oh Nineteen fi 


schweppery ese lasts th vhe Irink throug 





of a Jew—it errs by making him revengeful and 
bloody-minded-~—since no Jews were allowed in 
sixteenth-century England, and it is unlikely that 
Shakespeare ever met on 

As a result, Mr. Ussher has produced a gay 
and vigorous dissertation on a subject which ts 
u ually given over to a dreary portentousness, a 
dissertation which mingles delight with enlighten- 
ment. Sometumes his method over-reaches itself 
ind betrays him into apocalyptic utterances whose 
interpretation is hidden, at least for me. He has 
for example, an argume to the eflect” that 
because the German is rer to the “ mystical 
and brutal Middle Ages” than we are, he is also 
nearer to “the Jew and his enigma “In the 
heart of Europe,” he goes on, “these two spirits 
will always be at strife It is not from mere 
perversity,” he concludes, “that the European- 
ised Jew seems constantly to gravitate towards 
Miuteleuropa.” Perhaps not, but if not from per- 
versity, from what? Honestly, I don’t know, and 
yet I feel that the preceding sentences were meant 
to tell me. And will the Jew always tend to 
gravitate to Mitteleuropa? Is he doing so now? 
It is highly doubtful and difficult, therefore, to 
void the conclusion that Mr. Ussher’s pre- 
occupation with the intricacies of his own thought 
has warped his judgment 

So, too, in regard to his final conclusion, which 
I find difficult to follow Roughly, it is as 
tollows: Christ did not save Christians from 
the need to rely upon saviours and, since saviours 
suppress the natural Adam in us, from the need 
lor scape-goats on whom to vent the suppressed 
elements of our natures. Hence the truth that 
“All life lives on other life, and that humanity 
at best is stricken with geilt,” which, being 
applied, mncans that “ We all nailed Christ to the 
Cross we all built the Nazis’ suffocation 
chambers.” Mr. Ussher concludes that the 
realisation of this truth will lead to the reconcilia- 
tion of Jew and Gentile in “a synthesis in which 
the ‘Aryan’ may contribute the philosophic ele- 
ment, the ‘Semite’ the mystical. For * Salvation’ 


the touch of alchemy that makes life magical 

















we are told, ‘is of the Jews 
I hope that he is right but I am blest if I 
can see why I should have thought that th 
most obvious conclusion to be drawn trom th 





consideration adduced 1 that the need fo i 
ipe-goat would be cternal. But you can sec 

th | if not alwavs the meaning, ol 

Mr. Ussher’s writin C. E. M. Joao 


THAT ENGLAND 


Ihe Visitors’ Book. By Harry Battam and 
Roy Lewis. Parrts 15 

Phe other day, I asked a foreigner, resident here 

a couple of years, what were the chief impre 

sions made on her by lite in England. She replied 


Dirt, amiability, class-consciousnes ind 


sion trom hard work kivery 
emporary verdict can be 


supported by the evidence of one or other of the 














sixty-five visitors trom abroad whose comment 
m England, trom 1498 to 1950, the editor 
». anthology ave collected Bu A cur 
feature of the ord is that many English trait 
have apparent been intermittent Thus the 
dirtiness « England, which appalled Venetia 
visitors in the sixtcent! ntury and shocks tran 
Atlantic tourist lay, pparent n 
charact 172 when a young S 
gent it i vw 
ing opie CM) ke Is 1 we » especia 
t < i 1 ot eu USE \ 1 
la hic re { " 1 travel 
Dud { | 1, and appa 
1 I Lay i i 
thie sixtcenth-centur cin 
wh ’ “n tue ot Hard Work dre 
rom tourist pcr dmirauor As 
miability, tl a remarkable conflict 
ors’ testimony through the vears. Frenchr 
Ttahiat nd Greeks were unanimous that tl 
I thans were xenophobes, ** proud anc 
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‘ 


records the resentment of “‘the alien,” who 


is “‘ stared at and shoved out of the way, never 
to meet with a friendly glance or word.” Yet 
many “ aliens ’’—even Frenchmen—from Roche- 


foucuuld in 1784 to Pierre Maillaud in 1945, have 


paid warm tribute to English hospitality 

He remains, in fact, a bit of an enigma—this 
Englishman who emerges from the pages of 
The Visitor Sook. In 1852 (according to Alex- 
ander Herzen) he “ never in any case knows how 
to form a queue”; but in 1946 a Hungarian 
writer observes—how truly !—that ‘* queueing 
is the national pastime.”’ Kind to animals, less 
kind to children, he is criticised by Stephen Fiske, 
a hundred years ago, for commonly treating his 
wife as a “ menial”; yet in the sixteenth and 
seventeeth centuries England was known as 
“al paradiso delle donne.” Reserved and sexually 
an indifterent performer, he is described as 
‘capable de tout”’ when in love. Belonging to 
a“ nation of shopkeepers,” he has little pride in 
trade or craft, and longs chiefly to be a country 
genticman, Polite to an extreme (evidence bv 
Hans Andersen) he ts off-hand, self-satisfied and 
surly—according to a cloud of witnesses. Open- 
handed, he 1s nevertheless an acquisitive materialist 
who worships property (Emerson, 1847); in 
variably punctual in his appointments, he is 
tradiuonally ** capricious and melancholy.” 

To those tamiliar with “ This England” mn 
the columns of this journal the curious contra- 
dictions in the English character which this 
book reveals will come as no surprise ; nor will 
they, with their education in the less admirabk 
English traits, be shocked to discover that the 
Englishman has not always been rated by 
foreigners as highly as he undoubtedly rate 
himself. Thev should find in this volume an 
agreeable addition to the bedside library, and a 
sate present for Scots or Irish frends 
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al \braham Lincoln to President 
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loyd-Geor Sir Joshua Reynolds to Sir Gerald 
et es Grant to General MacArthur ; 
or Princ Consor Albert to Mr. Gerald Barry 
Entries by January 2nd 
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Napoleon's nerve, Nijinsky’s nicety ; 
Over on over offer off” or “ on,” 
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Quicting Question, quenching querulou 


Reproving rattle-pated rivalstup ; 
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the tradinonal names of Alexander the Greai 
An adaptabl with assets all awry 
Button ed utcher, and badgered him to buy 

Can | coat you a canvas cratuly with chrome ? 
Do a decoration for your dining-car-with-dom 
Exh you exquisitely with clegance unmense 
Kine framed fashion-plates at tabulous expen 
Guaraniced gouaches, glamourous and grand ? 
Hideous headscarves, hacked out by | ? 
Ideally Inspressiqnist, 1 ictl invoke 
Jestingly, howe 1 enjoy a jaus yok 
K.alcidoscu kangaroo i k 
Laughing, languid ladies—-the Leonardo lay 
Of monumental masonry, or making a d-p 
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Holds high horrific Hiroshima’s heap 
Indo-China, Indonesia, Israc 

Japan lessly joining, jettison 

Korea, Kar King Khamas, Kaffirs keep 
Li Lhasa, looming largely Londonwar 
MacArtt Malan, Mao, McCarthy mak« 
Notorious nam New Statesme Na 
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Pope Pius promises pilgrims “ pie-in-skies ” ; 
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Ring-leaders ratting, Radicals rebe 

Shrewd Sabbatarians shut Sunday shows, 
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rhis is very sunple 1) Each player must } 
beaten all those whose names appear be wi 
name m the tabk nu) By constructing a lart 
the results ot the 20 garacs not accounted for car 
progressivel nterred lt will be found 
Round Percy Pink defeated Joe Browa; Captain 
Yeilow won against Professor Bh Dr. W won 
against Bernard Black ; nd Commander Greet 
defeated Archdeacon Red 

Il, THE NEW SPOKESMAN 
What is the name of Kant’s assistant? Clearly 
hot Kant; nor Lanyb (for his father is the ayist 
nor Newton ‘who assists Rocardo nor Virgil ‘th 
economist $ assistant young 
and Ricardo, senior, is the et 1 

i) What Kant ubject ? Not philosophy 
essay r cCOnornic Nor poctry for Kan 
assistant is Ricardo and Virgil ubject 
Sx Kant utje is SCHON 

ui) Who is Virgil's assistant Not Virgil, Newton 
er Ricardo Nor Lamb since Virg ulyect 
economics and Ricardo it So Virgil 

sistant is young Kant. 

iv) It is now mmmediatcly deducibie that New 
aysistant 1s young Lamb So Lama a be 
young Virgi, and hus subj ad v iad which AVES 
poetry 
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Guy Bac Antoni 
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At the Annual General Meeting on the 19th instant 
Mr. H. kr Miller, the Chawman, stated that the 
group profit amounted to £11 263 belo: duchen 
of taxation; the net profit being £451,668. Grou, 
reserves and  wundistmbuicd profit: u total 
£2,129,000, an amount almost cx the sued 
share capiial 

Reviewing the Tea he said tha orkd pre 
duction and comsumpthen ar now mare new Th 
equilbbrium, bet, unul UK wks ar ult up, be 
expects to see hagh prices continuc, with imevitable 
fluctuations at astern auctions The outlook for the 
Tea trade here when the London auctions are rr 
sumed in Aprii, 1951, is in no sense cle 

Speaking of Rubber, he described the nt market 
fever which produced price fluctuations of up bal 
1 pound in as many hours paralysingly harmiul 
Dhere t healthrer demand for natural bber a ‘ 
ower level ne current The demand for this co 
modity workd-wide and nobody arr yc st 
adequate for present-day conditions Rubber ha: 
been outstandingly iluabl im strengthening he 
Dollar resources of the sterling area, and now that 
Marshall Aid 1 to be suspended it is more than ever 
mportant that stockmle buying should be contunued 
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20 per cen making 28 per cent.) on the Deferred 
Ordir ¥ Stock was approved Ai th n ne t 
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